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A Brain and Nerve Food 
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Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 





T HIRD MONTH 28, 


A the day, can have a pleasant home with a 
Friends’ family at 2026 Mervine 8t. Refer- 

ence exchanged. 
EXPERIENCED HOUSE- KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, where a servant is kept. Best 


reference. Address, P. O. Box 327, Bristol, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


OR RENT.—I —FOR THE SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruit and shade. Spring Water and 

Electricity. Address No. 52, this Office. 

ANTED, BY TWO ELDERLY PEOPLE, A 
person, preferably a Friend, to take care of 
two horses, carriage, etc , and in summer- 

time a lawn; must be careful driver. Please state 
qualific ations and salary in —— to board and 
lodging. Address No. 54, this Offi 





A NTED. — YOUNG WOMEN OF GOOD 
health, over twenty-one, to enter the Train- 
ing School for Nurses of the West Philadel- 

phia Hospital for Women. Apply to the Superin- 
tendent, 4035 Parrish Street, West Philadelphia. 


7 ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER FOR GEN- 
eral work in a small family. Address No. 
58, this Office. 


ANTED. —IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY OF 
three in Tioga, a middle-aged woman to 
assist in household duties and plain sew- 

ing. Address H. S. F., this office. 


ANTED. —A POSITION AS HOUSEK EEPER, 
mother’s help, companion, caretaker of 
invalid or aged person, or to help ina small 

family. State salary. Address A., Box 304, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. 


BONDS 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa. 
Allentown & thlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building.) 


Alfred i Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





Putetabie. 
Nourishing, 
Strengthening 


—three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 


wo 


ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 


Somatose - Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 


All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
# Schieffelin & Co.,New York, SoleAgts. g 
Secret 


Runkel Bros.’ 


YOUNG WOMAN, EMPLOYED DURING 











1896. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT S8r., PHILA, 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


Bi- -Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695  Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Boa ae 
Price, 25 cents ; mailed for 30 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 


A well-built frame house in good condition. Has 
11 rooms, with all the modern improvements, in- 
cluding electric lights ; frame stable, stalls for three 
horses and two cows ; wire-enclosed chicken-house. 
Lot about 144 acres. For particulars, or to see the 
premises, call on or address THOS. H. HALL, 

P. O. Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


On Summit Avenue, 10 minutes’ walk southward 
from Primos Station, Media Railroad, midway be- 
tween Lansdowne and Swarthmore, two houses, 10 
and 11 rooms, with conveniences, stables, and1 acre 
each ; shade and fruit. Also, for sale at the same 
place, desirable building lots by the foot or acre. 
Also, for sale 12-room house and large lot 104 W. 


Front St.. Media, opposite Court House square. 
Steam and een Roads. 


T. H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


Country Seat and 60 Acres Near 
‘The George School” For 
Sale or Rent. 


Fine old Stone Mansion, with spacious rooms, and 
recently equipped with modern improvements. 
Large lawn and grand old trees, with garden and 
fruit. 

Stone farmhouse and commodious outbuildings. 
This property is in excellent order throughout, ad- 
joins the George School property and is convenient 
to post office, stores, shops, etc. It is within 34 mile 
of “George School”’ Station on Newtown Railroad 
and but 2 miles from Cut-off Railroad leading to 
New York. 

A delightful home. Can be bought at a moderate 
price or will be rented fora term of years, either 
entire or only the mansion and about four acres. 

Apply to 
J. P. Hutchinson, 


NEWTOW N, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


FOR RENT. 

New ten-room furnished Cottage, at 
Ocean City, N. J. Bath, electric 
light, large porches, and all conveni- 
ences. One block from surf, three 
from station. Address ‘‘ J.,’’ 343 E. 
Biddle St., West Chester, Pa. 


-s Asheville, N. C. 


Fine location, pleasant rooms. furnace, fire-places 
and bath rooms. Terms moderate. For full par- 
ticulars address 

ELIZABETH C. SATTERTHWAIT, 
110 Sunset Drive. 











Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. Full College Courses for 
young men and young women, leading to Classical, 
neering, Scientific, and Literary degrees Ma- 


chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- | 


logue and particulars, address 
CHARLES SERAREES, Ph.D 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


College Preparato 
Send for catalogue con Z 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


VaLLeY, Lone IsLanp. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new oe with modern conveniences has been 
erected, increased accommodations. The 
school A under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. ¥. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mocting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround 


— 
tt especially attractive to boarding pu 


—_ admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send | 


ca LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA &. _ BOSLER, » See’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


York Citv. For 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS 0O., PENNA. 
Onder the eare of Phidadetphia Yearly Meeting 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of and; thirteen ia Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, ——s for col- 
1 or business ; biological, chemical and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, wee. 


WOMEN LIKE. THESE 


and it costs very little to 
get them Aere: 


Carpet Sweepers (full size), . . $1.50 
Bread and Cake Knives (set of 3) .22 
Fancy Indian Baskets,. . . . 5c. up. 
Sewing Stands (half price) . . 5oc. up. 
Corner Cabinets, $1.00 up. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, | 


903-905 MARKET STREET. 


, President. | 


a Intermediate, High School, 
Classes. 





| as well as by those who hope that future ages will 
| abolish the soldier and his trade from the earth.”— 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOaATs 
There is a “comfortable feeling 
comes after a bath with Ivory Soap. 


Tre Paocren & Gawace Co., Cin’. 


»” 


that 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 
furnace. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman Street, - - - New York City. 


CHALFONTE 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a@ home. 

Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
Atlantic City, N. J. grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, 4ea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 


as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
is sent free on request. It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


“Southern Heroes” 
r''The Friends in War Time.” 


lllustrated, gilt top,: fine paper, large Svo., 500 
gage. 

“This work deserves the attention of all who be- | 

lieve in the principles of peace as taught by Christ, 


|The Aquarille, Open all the year. 
Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


__M.E.& H. M. HUMPTON. 


Price reduced to $2.50, postpaid. | The Melos, TELEPHONE 224, 
Send for agency, circulars, or the book, to 


F. G. CARTLAND, 


106 Montgomery Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


“Divisions in the Society of Friends ” 
(Third Edition.) 
By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th &t., Phila. 


The whole story. Review of notices of former 
edition by Orthodox Friends. Some extraordinary 
incidents of the Separation of 1827. Concise state- | 
ment of the author’s views as to what is the faith 
of the Society of Friends. 


For Sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phila. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of the 
price, 50 cents. 


JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Louisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price, $1.25, postage 10 cents extra. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 
Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. 


The Critic. 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Well Managed. 
Comfortable. 
Homelike. 


Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
|The Pennhurst, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
| Elevator. 
| Steam Heat. 
Home Comforts 


JAMES HOOD. 
| The Whittier, 32°52"... 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 


Srom the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. - 
4 Moderate Rates. 


Sun Parlor. 








Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
obs North North 





TEACHERS WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ ‘SCHOOLS 


THOSE OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS AT GOOD. SALARI 


ESTABLISHED 188 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 1 ARCH "STREET. PHILA. 


| ven to ‘serving families. Office, 
Bighth Se. Philadel pb 
L. JONES. 


Penna. 
| John Faber Miller, 27205, S*ax= 
ATTORNEY. AT-LAW 
Counties. 


ES 
NGS OUR CAT. and Philadelphia 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIII. No. 138 


f JOURNAL 
UVol. XXIV. No, 1219, 


| 
| 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XII. 
WE should not forget that *‘ the Kingdom of heaven ts 


vithin;"’ that it ts the state and affections of the soul, the | 


inswer of a good consctence, the sense of harmony with God, 
1 condition of time as well as of eternity. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


NOT KNOWING. 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half smiling, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him 
more ; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends that we know. 
— Long fellow. 


FRIENDS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES.' 
Tue history of Friends in the Southern States has never 
received its just share of attention, and has not until the 
publication of this admirable volume by Dr. Weeks, been 
gathered into one comprehensive and clear narrative. We 
now have a most valuable account, derived from authori- 
tative sources, of the first settlement of Friends in the 
South, the experiences of the Society there, its growth, 
decline, struggles with adverse conditions, and present 
situation. Wedo not see that the work is in any essen- 
tial particular defective, and it will take its place, un- 
doubtedly, not only in Friends’ collections, but on the 
shelves of every well-supplied library, and every intelli- 
gent student of American history. 

The Friends south of the Potomac river were early 
defined in two groups, one of people who had come di- 
rectly from England to the tidewater region of Virginia 
and North Carolina; the other those who had come from 
the Friends’ settlements in Pennsylvania, and other north- 
ern States. The meetings of persons derived from England 
were naturally the earlier. They began almost as soon as 
the very first appearance of Friends in New England. Eliz- 
abeth Harris, a native of London, was the first, says Dr. 
Weeks, (citing James Bowden’s History), ‘‘ to plant the 
standard of Quakerism in the South,’’ and she entered 
Virginia in 1656, and arrived in London, on her return, 
in midsummer of the next year. Josiah Cole, (or Coale), 
and Thomas Thurston came in 1657, on a religious visit, 
and from that time there began to be a number of persons 
holding Friends’ views in the coast region of Virginia. 
They were numerous enough by 1660 to be persecuted by 

! Southern Quakers and Slavery. A Study in Institutional His- 
tory. By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph. D. Pp.414. With Maps. $2.00. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1896. (For sale in Philadel- 


phia by Friends’ Book Association, Porter & Coates, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., John Wanamaker.) ; 


| where the town of Hertford now stands. 
| of William Edmundson,—though he remained in that 


| the ground patiently and carefully. 





Governor Berkeley, and to be stigmatized by name, in a 


| cruel act of the Colonial Assembly, (probably copied 


from that of Massachusetts, 1658), which provided im- 
prisonment, deportation, and other punishment for all 
those ‘‘commonly called Quakers.’’ In 1672, about 
May, William Edmundson, being on a religious journey in 


| Virginia, went into Albemarle, in the northeast corner 
| of the present State of North Carolina, and there found 


Henry Phillips, a Friend, living on Perquimans river, 
By the labors 


neighborhood but three days,—and those of George Fox, 


| who visited this part of North Carolina a few months 
| later, there were a number of converts among the settlers 


to Friends’ views, and from this beginning the Society 
has had a continued existence in that State. 

It would be too laborious, and would expand this 
article too much, to trace the growth of Friends in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, between the time of these begin- 
nings and the Revolutionary War. Dr. Weeks goes over 
He has consulted the 
journals of the traveling Friends,—a long list of worthies, 


| —and has examined the meeting records, wherever any 


could be found. Down to 1700, he says, there was no 
large or sudden immigration of Friends into the South ; 
a few came who were already Friends, but their greatest 
increase ‘‘came from the numerous converts that were 
made at home. In 1700 Quakers were the most numerous 
and the only organized body of Dissenters [from the 
Established Church of England] in any of these prov- 
inces,’’—z. e¢. Virginia and the Carolinas. But about 
twenty-five years later, the movement from the North,— 
chiefly from Pennsylvania,—began. This ‘‘ reached the 
Monocacy region in Maryland about 1725. It crossed 


| the Potomac and struck Hopewell, in Frederick county, 


Virginia, in 1732. About the same time another 


| branch of the same wave passed from Maryland into Lou- 


doun and Fairfax counties, Va. Fromthese . . . it 
moved southward,’’ into other counties of Virginia, and 
thence to ‘‘ Surry, Stokes, Guilford, Alamance, Chatham, 
and Randolph counties, North Carolina ; thence it passed 
into South Carolina and Georgia.’’ 

‘«It is therefore possible,’’ says Dr. Weeks, ‘‘ for us 
to divide the history of Southern Quakerism in the 
eighteenth century into two pretty well defined parts: 
(1) the counties lying on and near the sea-coast repre- 
sented the old Quaker stock, the native element ; (2) the 
inland counties represented the incoming of the later im- 
migrants, many of them Germans! or Welshmen by birth 
or descent, who were destined to replant Quakerism in 
the South, and without whose representatives the Society 
would be almost extinct in these States to-day. This 
southward moving tide of Quaker migration is almost 
identical in character, as it is in time, with the movement 
of the Scotch-Irish. It started from the same province, 
Penasylvania ; it moved over the same territory, and it 
has left its indelible impress on much of this territory. 
It did not have a Southern wing coming in at Charleston, 
as did the Scotch-Irish ; it did not spread over the whole 


{' There were very few German Friends, other than those who 
settled at Germantown, (Philadelphia), and their descendants. —EpDs. ] 
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country ; but it also stood for etneaiidin. morality, and 
religion ; it did not bring the sword, and it did not seek 
political advancement.’’ 

Dr. Weeks gives very complete lists, and a tabular 
statement, at the close of his book, of all the Friends’ 


meetings in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennes- | 


see, which he ascertains ever to have existed. Altogether, 
he finds that there have been 79 monthly meetings, of 
which 44 have been laid down, and 35 now exist ; and 
257 particular meetings, of which 178 have been laid 

and 79 continue. These 79 meetings are in the 


down, 
three States of Virginia, 16; North Carolina, 56; and 


Tennessee, 7. Those in Virginia are, as to number of | 


members, mostly of our body; those in the other two 
States all of the ‘‘ orthodox’’ body. There are now no 
meetings of Friends in South Carolina or Georgia. 


From the first years of their settlement,—as has been | 
suffered in | 


noted above,—the Friends in the South 
various ways, on account of their religion. They were 
oppressed by the Established Church, they suffered as to 
the payment of tithes, the laws concerning marriage, and 
judicial oaths ; their testimony against war, and refusal of 
militia service, caused them continual trouble from the 
earliest times down to and through the Revolution, and 
again in the terrible days of the Civil War. But above all, 
their attitude concerning Slavery brought them into the 
hardest and most protracted trial. It is this which, Dr. 
Weeks considers, particularly marks their history, and 
therefore he calls his book, ‘* Southern Quakers and 
Slavery.’’ It is to his credit, very highly, that though a 
Southern man, and nota Friend, he deals with this branch 
of his subject,—as with all the others,—patiently and 
sympathetically. He devotes a long chapter, nearly fifty 


pages, to a study of the whole subject of Friends’ deal- 
ings with the slavery question in the States where they 


lived, and he points out the important influence which 
slavery exerted in causing their almost wholesale removal 
to Ohio and Indiana, at the end of the last, and in the 
early years of the present century. The interesting 
narrative of Borden Stanton, describing the transplant- 
ing of the entire monthly meeting of Concord from 
North Carolina to Ohio, in 1800, familiar to readers of 
‘« Friends’ Miscellany,’’ (vol. 12), makes a valuable con- 
tribution to Dr. Weeks’s account of the great movement, 
yet this was simply a single feature,—though a striking 
one,—of the transplantation of the Southern Friends 
from the slaveholding to the free States. The extent of 
this, between 1800 and 1860, is presented clearly in this 
volume, not only in the narrative, but in a table made 
from the minutes of eleven monthly meetings in 
Virginia aod nineteen in North Carolina, giving the 
number of certificates of removal in the period named. 
In these, in this time, there were 2,178 certificates thus 
granted, of which probably two-thirds, say 1,400, repre- 
sented not individuals but families. Altogether, it is esti- 
mated -by Timothy Nicholson that 6,000 Friends of both 
sexes, and all ages, thus migrated between 1800 and 1860, 
from the four Southern States to Ohio and Indiana. Of 
the forty monthly meetings included in Dr. Weeks’s table, 
twelve were ended outright by this departure of members, 
and others later were ‘‘laid down’’ because of their 
weakness due to the same cause. The settlements of 
Friends in South Carolina, (chiefly in Laurens and New- 
berry counties, about fifty miles north of the town of 
Aiken), and in Georgia, were broken up entirely, and 
that was the end of Society in those States. The poor 
people hurried away to escape the conditions which the 
slave system imposed. Zachariah Dicks, a Friend of 
Cane Creek, N. C., who had been to Europe, 1784-87, 
visited the South Carolina meetings between 1800 and 


| fresh. 
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1804. ‘*He was ‘chown to have also the gift of 
prophecy. ‘The massacres of San Domingo were then 
He warned Friends to come out of slavery.’’ It 
produced, a local account says, ‘‘a sort of panic,’’ and 
removals to the West began. Bush River Monthly meet- 
ing, the strongest of those in South Carolina, ended 
about 1806, by the emigration. Ramsay, a historian of 
that State, says the removal was due largely to the heavy 


| importation of slaves before the limiting date, (in the 
| national constitution), of 1808. 


‘« They sold their lands, 
worth from ten to twenty dollars per acre, for from three 
to six dollars, and departed never to return.”’ 

Since the war closed, earnest efforts have been made 
to rebuild the structure of the Society in North Carolina, 
and material progress has been made. Dr. Weeks calls 
it, in his chapter heading, ‘‘ The Renaissance of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting.’’ The rebuilding, it is true, is 
not entirely on the old foundations; it is largely influ- 
enced by the ‘‘ new,’’ or innovating views held in the 
Western yearly meetings of the ‘‘ orthodox’’ body. But 
no criticism of it is here intended ; we are speaking 
simply on the historical theme. 

Drawing this notice to its close, we earnestly com- 
mend Dr. Weeks’s volume as a book which deserves to 
be generally purchased by all interested in the authentic 
history of the Society of Friends. His careful research, 
and precision of statement, make it of permanent value. 
No other person, in all probability, will ever go over the 
ground again, in this way. H. M. J. 


FARRAR ON SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 
THERE is in the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures,’’ by Canon Fred- 
eric W. Farrar (well known by other writings on Biblical 
and religious subjects), a storehouse of information and 
suggestion concerning the history of the interpretation of 
the Scriptures.' These lectures, eight in number, were 
delivered before the University of Oxford, England, in 
1885, upon a foundation left by the will of Canon John 
Bampton, who provided for such a course to be given 
yearly, before the University, in maintenance of the 
Christian faith. 

Canon Farrar does not attempt, in these lectures, to 
make a complete history of the manner in which, from 
the beginning, the Scriptures have been construed ; shat, 
he says, would be a life-time work for some highly quali- 
fied scholar and writer, and would require many volumes ; 
his effort has been simply ‘‘ to deal with the chief epochs 
in the progress of Biblical science,’’ and ‘‘ to give some 
account, however brief, of those who caused the chief 
moments of fresh impulse to the methods of in- 
terpretation.’’ 

The lectures, as printed, abound in citations from 
other languages,—many from the Latin, some from the 
Greek, others from Hebrew, German, etc.,—but these 
are generally in foot-notes, and the main text, in our own 
language, is available to the use of the unlearned reader, 
while a moderate knowledge of Latin will unlock most of 
the non-English citations and references in the notes. 
The value of the book, to the honest and thoughtful 
student, lies in its candid treatment, its clear statement, 
its judicious observations, and its unimpeachable conclu- 
sions concerning the manner in which the letter of 
Scripture may become serviceable to us. The narrative 
itself, showing how for nineteen hundred years the writ- 
ten and printed text has been explained and applied, is 
profoundly interesting,—how from Hillel, the distin- 
guished Jewish rabbi, who was living till about the birth 


1They are published (Macmillan & Co., 1886) by that title ; 
“* History of Interpretation.” 











of Jesus, down to our own time, there has been a succes- 
sion of teachers, commentators, and interpreters, who, 
endeavoring to make available what they thought to be 
the meaning of the Scripture, contributed largely to the 
obscuring of its plain and obvious sense. ‘‘ Exegesis,’’ 
Farrar says, ‘‘ has often darkened the true meaning of 
Scripture, not evolved or elucidated it. The vast 
mass of what has passed for Scriptural interpretation is 
no longer deemed tenable, and has now been condemned 
and rejected by the wider knowledge and deeper insight 
of mankind.”’ 

Interpretation of Scripture, of course, began with 
the study of the Old Testament, in the time when the 
New did not exist. The Talmud of the Jews, that vast 
mass of rabbinical comment, construction, addition, and 
application, ‘‘ includes,’’ says Farrar, ‘‘ the discussions, 
thoughts, and inferences of well-nigh a thousand years, 
and it may be said, without fear of refutation, 
that, apart from a few moral applications and ritual infer- 
ences in matters absolutely unimportant, for every one 
text on which it throws the smallest glimmer of light 
there are hundreds which it inexcusably perverts and mis- 
applies.’’ And the same remark, he says, may be applied 
with scarcely less force to the comments of the ‘‘ School- 
men,’’ those writers and commentators of ‘‘ the Church,’’ 
down to the dawn of the Reformation. ‘‘ In these, too, 
we find the same intensity of investigation, the same fu- 
tility of result. They idolized the outward Book, but 
giving themselves up to vain fancies and superstitions, 
did not penetrate to the inmost life.”’ 

It would be a laborious task even to summarize the 
narrative set forth in these lectures to show in detail the 
truth of these statements. Those who would be well 
informed on the subject should follow the account which 
Farrar gives, —and then, perhaps, go further and consult 
some at least of the ancient authorities to whom he refers. 
Our present purpose will be served, however, by drawing 
from his book some of the observations and statements 
which he makes, which touch the very pith and marrow 
of the main theme,—our use and understanding of the 
text of Scripture. We mean, here, use and understand- 
ing of the outward text, as it is now printed for common 
reading ; we do not mean such inward and spiritual les- 
sons as by the enlightening of the Spirit of Truth we may 
obtain from it. 

As to the essential quality and character of the Bible, 
Farrar says there is ‘‘ in the final and eternal teachings of 
Scripture a grandeur which, in all ages, however learned 
or however ignorant, has secured for them a transcendent 
authority. A Book less sacred would have been discred- 
ited by the dangerous uses to which it has often been 
perverted ; but no aberrations of interpreters have been 
suffered to weaken, much less to abrogate, the essential 
revelation which has exercised from the first, and will ‘ to 
the last syllable of recorded time’ continue to exercise a 
unique power over the hearts and consciences of men.”’ 

There are ‘‘ free-thinkers’’ and ‘‘infidels,’’ whose 


stock-in-trade is objections to particular passages in the | 


Bible ; these, he says, cannot be met “‘ by treating the 
Bible as a mere word-book, as a compendium of homo- 
geneous doctrine, as ‘an even plane of proof-texts with- 
out preparation, or emphasis, or light or shade.’ The 
existence of moral and other difficulties in the Bible has 
been frankly recognized in all ages, and it is certain that 
they can no longer be met by such methods as were de- 
vised by Philo, or Origen, or Aquinas, or Calovius.' But 


[' Philo, a Jewish philosopher, lived probably 20 B. C. to 40 A. 
D. His effort was to harmonize, by the extensive use of allegory, the 
Greek philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, etc., with the letter of the Pen 
tateuch.—Origen, a Greek ‘‘ father” of the Christian Church, lived 
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they vanish before the radical change of attitude which 
has taught us to regard the Bible as the record of a pro- 
gressive revelation, divinely adapted to the hard heart, 
the dull understanding, and the slow development of 
mankind. They are fatal to untenable theories of in- 
spiration, whether Rabbinic or Scholastic, but they are 
powerless against the clearer conceptions which we have 
neither invented nor discovered, but which have deen 
opened to us by the teaching of the Spirit of God in the 
domains of History and of Science. It may be said that 
the Bible is the same to-day as it was a thousand years 
ago. Yes, and Nature, too, is the same now as she was 
in the days of Pythagoras; but it is as impossible to 
interpret the Bible now by the methods of Agqiba, or 
Hilary, as it is to interpret Nature by the methods of 
Pythagoras.’’! 

Referring to the different ‘‘ systems ’’ of interpreting 
the Scriptures which have existed, and have passed away, 
‘*the Halakhic, the Kabbalistic, the Traditional, the 
Hierarchic, the Inferential, the Allegorical, the Drama- 
tic, the Naturalistic,—condemned and rejected, each in 
turn, by the experience and widening knowledge of man- 
kind,’’ Farrar goes on to say: 

‘* These erroneous systems arose from many causes. 
The original Hebrew of the Old Testament was for many 
ages unknown to the Christian Church, and when Greek 
also became an unknown language, to all except a few, 
the caprice of interpreters was freed from important 
checks. Religious controversy went to Scripture not to 
seek for dogma but to find them. Mysticism interpreted 
it according to the mood of the moment, and placed the 
interpreter above the text. A spurious and unenlight- 
ened idolatry for the letter of Scripture ignored its sim- 
plicity and universality, and sought for enigmas and mys- 
teries in the plainest passages. A scholastic orthodoxy 
developed elaborate systems of theology out of imaginary 
emphases, and by the aid of exorbitant principles of in- 
ference. Some of these causes of error are removed, but 
we still meet the pale and feeble shadows of the old sys- 
tems wandering here and there, unexorcised, in modern 
commentaries. The last word of the sacred Book 
[the first Epistle of John] was a word of infinite signifi- 
cance: ‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols.’ 
Idols are always a fatal hindrance to the attainment of 
the truth. Sooner or later they that make them become 
like unto them, and so do all who put their trust in 
them.’’ 

But, he proceeds— 

‘« These fleeting images, born of confusions of lan- 
| guage, false theories, and perverse demonstrations, 
vanish when the light of God penetrates. His- 
TORY is a ray of that light of God. A great part of the 
Bible is history, and all history, rightly understood, is 
also a Bible. Its lessons are God's divine method of 
slowly exposing error, and of guiding into truth. 

‘ Every step in advance in History,’ said Fichte,? ‘ every 
mental act which introduces into its chain of occurrences 
something absolutely new, is.an inflowing of God. God 
alone makes history, but he does this by the agency of 


185-253.—Thomas Aquinas, (‘‘ Saint’’ in the Roman Church calen- 
| dar), Italian theologian and scholastic philosopher, 1225(? 27 )-1274. 


| —Calovius, Abraham, German Lutheran theologian and polemic 
writer, 1612-1686. ] 


[! Aqiba, a Jewish rabbi, died A. D. 135; he ‘expounded the 
Pentateuch on the hypothesis that it was an immense, intentional, and 
| continuous enigma.’”’—Hilary, of Poitiers, France, died A. D. 368; a 

prelate and theologian of the Roman church, a noted opponent of the 
views of Arius.—Pythagoras, Greek philosopher and mathematician, 
| lived about 582 to 500 B. C.] 


2 Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, German metaphysician, professor at 
phy I 
| Jena and Berlin, b. 1762, d. 1814.] 
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man.’ And if we look for higher sanctions 
we find them in St. Paul’s philosophy of history, in his 
speech at Athens, that ‘God made of one every nation 
ofmen . . having determined their appointed seasons, 
that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after 
him, and find him ;’ or in the yet briefer testimony of 
St. John, that there is a true light, aconstant, continuous 
revelation of the Word, which lighteth every man, and is 
continually coming into the world.’’ 

(Zo be Continued ) 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

Paper by Sanford P. Campbell, read before the Conference Class, 

15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, First month 26, 1896. 
THE apologue, or fable, is an older method of impart- 
ing instruction than the parable, and the difference be- 
tween the fable and the parable is this: (@) the parable 
is drawn from events which take place among mankind, 
and therefore requires probability in the narrative; (4) 
the fable is founded on supposed actions of brutes or 
inanimate things, and therefore is not limited by strict 
rules of probability. Jotham’s fable of the trees, in 
Judges 9: 7, is the oldest extant, and as beautiful as any 
made since. The parable, or ‘‘ Mashal,’’ was a mode of 
instruction familiar to Israel since the days of the prophet 
Isaiah, and was in familiar and constant use among the 
rabbis. Its characteristics are the presentation of moral 
and religious truth in a more vivid form than is possible 
by mere precept or abstract statement, use being made of 
some incident drawn from life or nature, by which the 
lesson is pictured to the eye, and imprinted on the mem- 
ory in emphatic form. 

Others than Jesus of Nazareth have given forth para- 
bles, but he so far transcends them that he may justly be 
called the creator of this mode of instruction, and the 
first of the wondrous series was fitly that of the 
Sower, even as the planting of the new kingdom must 
needs be the first stage towards further truths respecting it. 

It was immediately after the missionary journey 
‘when he walked in Galilee,’ that Jesus, finding him- 
self surrounded by a great multitude, entered the boat 
kept for him on the lake, and for the first time taught in 
parables. And as he sat in the high prow of the boat, 
each feature of the parable would be before him, and 
before the multitude. There is no other method of re- 
ligious teaching so fresh and attractive, even to the 
learned, presenting as it does truth in the concrete 
under imagery that rather suggests than fully ex- 
presses the lessons intended to be conveyed; it at once 
stimulates curiosity, strikes the imagination, convinces 
the judgment and touches the heart, and so we come to 
the lesson. 

‘*« Behold, the sower went forth to sow; and as he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the birds 
came and devoured them: and others fell upon the 
rocky places, where they had not much earth ; and straight- 
way they sprang up, because they had no deepness of 
earth: and when the sun was risen, they were scorched ; 
and because they had no root, they withered away. And 
others fell upon the thorns; and the thorns grew up, and 
choked them ; and others fell upon the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, some an hundred fold, some sixty, some 
thirty. He that has ears, let him hear.’’ 

Tristam says, the fertility of Palestine makes a return 
of a hundred fold possible. ‘‘I have often counted sixty 
grains in an ear, and even a hundred is sometimes 
reached.’” And Keim quotes the case of an Englishman, 
who got seven crops of potatoes in a year, a little south 
of Bethlehem. 
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We might infer from St. Mark, that this teaching was 
delivered on the afternoon of the day on which the 
paralytic was healed, and it is thought that this new form 
of teaching was felt to be necessary in consequence of 
the state of mind of many among the multitude. The 
one emphatic word ‘‘ Behold ’’ with which he prefaced 
his address prepared them for something unusual and 
memorable. 

Take heed how ye hear! was the great lesson which 
he would now impress. He would warn them against 
curiosity, or mere intellectual interest, and would fix 
upon their minds a sense of moral responsibility for the 
effects produced by what they heard, and that the extent 
of each hearer’s profit should depend largely upon his owz 
faithfulness. It strikes some as unaccountable that Jesus 
himself did not commit his words to writing, that the 
truths he taught might be transmitted in integrity and 
perfection of form, as well as of substance, to the genera- 
tions following. Doubtless this was possible . . but Nean- 
der has said: ‘‘ The truth of God was not to be presented 
in a fixed and absolute form, but in peculiar and manifold 
representations, designed to complete each other, and 
while bearing the stamp at once of God’s inspiration and 
man’s imperfection, were to be developed by the activity 
of free minds in free and lively appropriation of what 
God has given by his spirit.’’ 

To us who from infancy have read this parable, 
side by side with Christ’s interpretation of it, the 
meaning is singularly clear and plain, and we see in 
it the danger incurred by the cold and indifferent, 
by the shallow and impulsive, and by the worldly 
and ambitious. But it was not so easy to those who 
heard it; even the disciples failed to catch its full sig- 
nificance, although they doubtless reserved their request 
for an explanation till they and the Master should be 
alone. May it not be that this was precisely what was 
desired, for it afforded opportunity for the fuller instruc- 
tion of all whose state of heart fitted them to receive it. 
Unto you who thus show your interest in the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of God, it is given to know them ; but 
to the indifferent, outside multitude they are designedly 
left veiled in parable. To understand spiritual truth 
the heart must be in sympathy with it; otherwise to 
try to explain it would be as idle, as to speak of colors 
to those born blind, or of music to those born deaf. To 
listen only with the outward ear is to lose the inner 
meaning ; to see only with the outward eye is to lose the 
Light Within ; but those who really have received the 
Truth into a willing heart have proved their fitness for. 
higher disclosures, and shall have them. 

Such, in brief explanatory paraphrase, was the welcome 
to those really anxious to understand the parable. As 
the strewn seed neither springs nor bears fruit on much 
of the ground, and fails except where it sinks into good 
soil, so the relations of men to the word of God are very 
various. Few it may be receive it aright, but it is always 
the fault of men themselves, if it be not living seed in 
their hearts. 

Worldly indifference may have made the soil impene- 
trable as the trodden path, or have left only a skin of 
sentiment, over hidden callousness; or worldly cares or 
pleasures may be let spring up and choke the better 
growth; in all cases it is the man, not the seed or the 
Sower, on which the result turns. 

Everywhere, here as otherwhere, God recognizes the 
varied gifts of men, and in the view of recent discoveries 
the lesson comes home and gives courage to the least 
among us to accept the light and the Great Example ; and 
each to his and her ability endeavor to lead a more per- 
fect life, and open our minds that we may gain wisdom. 








FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS 
No. 14.—FOuRTH MONTH 5, 1896. 
THE DISCIPLES FIRST CALLED CHRISTIANS. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—When he (Barnabas) was come, and had seen the 
grace of God, (he) was glad; and he exhorted them all, 
that with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord.—Acts II : 23. 


Scripture Reading: Acts I1: 15-30. 
HISTORICAL. 
The visit of Peter to Cornelius and his friends soon 


became known to the other apostles and the brethren at | 
Jerusalem, and they were greatly astonished to hear that | 


he had not only eaten and associated with those who were 
not Jews, but had shared the word of God with them. 
Peter could well understand their sincere disapprobation 
of his course, for until the vision came to him, he too 
had believed that the Gentiles had no part in the religion 
of Jesus Christ, therefore he sought to meet their objec- 


tion, not with pride—as of one who had been more | prejudice about us, prejudice in favor of old forms and 


favored to see the truth than the rest—but with a plain, 
simple statement of the thoughts and experiences which 
had led him to the light, leaving God to convince them 
of the truth also. 

First he related his vision, which was thrice repeated, 
preparing him for the coming of the three men whom 
Cornelius had sent and with whom the Spirit bade him 
go, nothing doubting. 


panied him and were present and able to verify his state- | 
ments, both as to the account which Cornelius gave of 
the angel which had visited him, telling him to send for | 
Peter who would ‘ tell him words whereby he and all his 
house should be saved,’’ and also the result of his preach- 
ing—the manifest gift of the Holy Ghost to those who 
heard, as soon as he began to speak. 


All this had brought to Peter’s remembrance the 
words of Jesus—‘* John indeed baptized with water ; but 
ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost ’’—and he had 


reasoned with himself, since God gave them the like gift | 


as he did unto us, shall I refuse to admit that I recognize 
the fact to be true? His heart had answered, ‘‘ God 
forbid.’’ 


The persecution that arose about Stephen had caused | 


many to be scattered abroad over the country, but they 
had preached the word only unto the Jews, except at 


to the Grecians. 
labors. 
Church at Jerusalem, and in the year 42 A. D. Barnabas 
was sent out with instructions to go as far as Antioch. 
He was well suited for the work, and when he found the 
grace of God awakened in the hearts of the people, he 
earnestly exhorted them to c/eave unto the Lord with 
that sincerity of purpose that would not be turned aside 
by the tribulations which would probably assail him. 

Realizing that Saul would be of great assistance in 
the work here, he sought him out at Tarsus, and together 
they labored for a year at Antioch, at which place the 
disciples were first called Christians, nine or ten years 
after the death of Jesus. 
only as meaning ‘‘ followers of Jesus the Christ,’’ or 
whether it was given because those who bore it were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, we are not told, but it 
would have been more in harmony with the teachings of 
Jesus if some of those who claimed the title in the past 
had laid greater stress upon the latter as at least essential. 
In this connection a word of caution might not be out of 
place, that we strive to worthily bear the name by which 
we are called as Christians, Friends, that others may be 
led by our lives to glorify our Father. 


Many had believed through their 
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| into this error. 
| from the danger of falling into it. 


Six of the brethren had accom- | 


| to conviction ’’ 


| err. 
| the ability to recognize when the gift of the Holy Spirit 


These tidings came to the knowledge of the | 


Whether it had significance | 
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TEACHING. 


Aside from the interest we feel in the struggles of 


| these early disciples to put their faith into practice in 
their own lives, and to establish it in the hearts of men, 


we cannot study them without finding vital lessons for 


| Our Own instruction. 


Peter’s courage in being true to his conviction must 
be inspiring to every heart, while we should be equally 


| desirous to emulate the example of those who did not at 
| first see as he saw—in that they were able to subdue the 


prejudice produced by years of education, and listen 
with that sincerity of heart and openness to conviction 
which Friends have ever taught as essential to the pro- 
gress of truth. The Father himself cannot reach the 
heart that is close-barred by prejudice. The light will 
shine, but its rays cannot penetrate the darkness of such 
a soul. 

The greater our zeal and the stronger our convictions 
the more is there danger that we build this barrier of 


customs, against new innovations whether good or bad, a 
too-determined holding to our old opinions, because they 
once seemed so true to us. Our very desire to be true 
and loyal—a thing in itself good—may cause us to fall 
There is no religious body which is free 
The only safety lies 
in watchfulness and prayer. 

Notwithstanding ‘‘ the duty of holding ourselves open 
is a central truth espoused by our So- 
ciety, failure to do this is a sin into which individual 
members may very easily fall, while still believing they 
are doing God’s service in the very thing in which they 
Another vital thought in the lesson is the value of 


has been given to another, and to appreciate the respon- 


| sibility that rests upon us to cultivate and encourage it, 


while exhorting all to a purer life and deeper consecration. 


LESSON NOTES. 

A deep interest attaches to these accounts of the early 
Christian church, the men and women upon whom fell 
the spiritual baptism were in outward circumstances so 
different from ourselves. Yet the underlying human 
nature is everywhere of like substance, and no one is ex- 


Antioch, where men of Cyprus and Cyrene had preached | empt from doubts, fears, suffering, and the need of God. 


In the light of the Holy Spirit these things must have 
faded away, leaving in their stead that life more abundant 
which Christ came to bestow ; and with that life and asa 
result of it, the righteousness, peace, and joy which Paul 
later tells us constitute the kingdom of heaven. 

There must have been realized the several beatitudes 


| according to the spiritual wants and varied individuality 


of the Christian converts. ‘The poor in spirit became 
rich in that which they most lacked, the mourners found 
comfort, the hungry and thirsty for righteousness were 
filled. Great must have been the rejoicing occasioned by 


| the reception of the Gift ; and that it must have been in- 


stantly evident is implied in Peter’s words, ‘‘ as I began 
to speak, the Holy Spirit fell on them,’’ etc. 

Here, as at Pentecost, the Spirit fell without any out- 
ward help to faith like the laying on of hands; though 
the two visions, that of Cornelius and that of Peter, had 
prepared the listeners for the outpouring which so quickly 


| followed. 


But it is only too easy to slip back after a season of 
spiritual awakening into the former selfishness and blind- 
ness of heart. Habits are stubborn things, and though 
the Spirit bestows ample power to overcome, it is a power 
that is required to be in constant use. For this reason 
Barnabas exhorted the brethren to cleave unto the Lord 
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with purpose of heart. To be converted is not enough ; 
one must stay converted, continue to walk in the light of 
the new life 

rhe 


early features 


exclusiveness of religion is one of its invariable 
Every nation, sect, individual that has 
once found God would for a time like to monoplize him 
It is difficult to accord to others devotional feelings as 
warm as one’s own, and the more real the experience has 
been the less real seem all things beside. Hence the Jews, 
who had as a nation known God truly, could not, except 
by aid of the Holy Spirit, believe that the divine favor 
was impartial and not intended for them alone. The 
same exclusiveness obtains still in the religious world, but 
after its purpose has been fulfilled and the channel of faith 
is cut as deep as possible, thought 
broaden and all be wel 
comed as members of the Church 
universal who constantly aspire 
to greater heights of spirituality. 


will 


DRESS. 

A paper read before Young Friends’ 

Association, Swarthmore, Pa., by Mary 
A. Shoemaker. (It was followed by 
that on Simplicity, printed in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Second month 
29. ) . 
THERE is a great deal of useless 
anxiety, a great deal of unneces- 
sary expense, and much valuable 
time lost in purchasing, plan- 
ning, and making or having 
made, what is worn. To en- 
deavor to keep informed as to 
the changing fashions of the 
day, and dress accordingly, 
must monopolize one’s thoughts 
almost completely. 

It is deplorable that when 
there is so much of real and last- 
ing benefit to attract us, to make 
us more intellectual, to broaden 
qur ways of thinking, and to 
cultivate our finer instincts, that 
so much time should be spent 
and so much energy wasted 
along this line. If it is neces- 
sary to practice economy, ex- 
penses too often of much greater 
importance to the individual’s good than those of dress, 
are reduced to meet the bills. To keep up, at least the 
appearances of wealth, seems to be the one great aim. It 
is estimated that the money which goes to purchase 
material for the extremely large sleeves each month, in 
Philadelphia, would be sufficient to buy a comfortable 


garment for each man, woman, and child in the State of 
Nebraska, reduced to poverty through the failure of their 


crops. When those who are abundantly able to spend 
lavishly appear in simple, inconspicuous clothes, they have 
a wonderful influence on many about them. 

The less self is brought to the foreground the 
happier people are. Charles Kingsley says: “‘If you 
want to be miserable, think about yourself, about what 
you want, what you like, what respect people ought to pay 
you, and what people think of you.’’ The more time 
that is expended on the subject of dress, the more we are 
thinking of ourselves alone. 

Friends as a body, are not as extravagant, dress less 
conspicuously, and think more about what is good for their 
health than others in general; but there is very great 
room for improvement in these points. 


ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS. 


| 
| 
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In what better way can Friends show their sentiments 
than in promoting good, comfortable, hygienic methods 
of dressing? If Friends, young Friends, would put these 
principles into practice; if as a body we could be recog- 
nized as always appearing in comfortable dress and shoes, 
and with hats trimmed ina genteel manner, not disfigured 
with birds, distorted in every imaginable way, our influ- 
ence would surely be felt ; and the good as an outgrowth 
of this manner of living, would not be more forcibly 
shown than in the evident increase of strength and vigor 
in us individually. 


ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS. 
For the portrait of the late Abigail Hopper Gibbons, 
given herewith, we are indebted 
to the kindness of friends in 
New York, through Aaron M. 
Powell, editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist 

She was born in Philadel- 
phia, in 1801, and died in New 
York city, First month 16, 1893. 
Her father was Isaac T. Hop- 
per, and her husband James S. 
Gibbons, son of Dr. William 
Gibbons, of Wilmington, Del. 
She was married in 1833, and 
three years later removed to 
New York. In 1845 she aided 
her father in forming the 
Woman’s Prison Association, 
and during the whole of her 
extended life she was unwearied 
in benevolent work. The Isaac 
T. Hopper Home, for women 
discharged from prison, the Ger- 
man Industrial Home for Child- 
ren, the New York Infant Asy- 
lum, (1871), the Diet Kitchen 
Association, (1873), were 
among the objects which she 
aided, or in large measure pro- 
moted. The system of police 
station matrons, visits to the 
prisons, to the children at Ran- 
dall’s Island, etc., engaged her 
attention, and the crowning 
triumph of such endeavor was the 
passage by the Legislature of New York of an act establish- 
ing a Reformatory for Girls. In the Seventh month,~ 
1892, when she was past ninety years of age, she went to 
Albany to urge this before the committee which had the 
bill in charge. She was deeply interested in the Purity 
movement, and was for eighteen years president of the 
New York committee for the prevention of State regula- 
tion of vice. 

During the war she spent much of her time in the 
hospitals, nursing the sick and wounded, and she and her 
daughter were thus employed when in the ‘‘ draft riots 
in New York city, in 1863, the house of herself and hus- 
band was plundered and set on fire by the mob. 

Her portrait, as that of one who has honored the 
name of Friend, and whose many virtues particularly 
exemplified the practical Christianity for which the 


Friends have stood, will be welcome, no doubt, to our 
readers. 


SrLr-DENIAL is the common sense of a genuine Chris- 
tian life, just as self-indulgence is the common sense of a 
mere natural or heathen life.— Canon Liddon. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
[ue Power or Sitence. By Horatio W. Dresser. 

H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

In this work is presented a theory combined with 
practical suggestions whereby, the author states, we may 
realize in actual daily life whatever of blessing the divine 
Love wills us. The theory is an all-embracing philos- 
ophy of life wide enough and tender enough to include 
all special religion and to coincide with religion unselfish 
and universal. 

As an exposition of the true principle which underlies 
all health and healing it is interesting and attractive, 


Geo. 


avoiding the errors of two great systems of cure, the total | 


dependence upon drugs on the one hand, and the denial 
of the existence of matter on the other. 

The book is in seven chapters. Of these 
Immanent God’’ is substantially identical with the 
Friendly doctrine of God within. ‘‘ Adjustment to Life’’ 
overflows with helpful religious thought, and ‘‘ Self-Help’’ 
brings the author’s theory down to the simplest under- 
standing. The others are: ‘‘ The World of Manifestation,’’ 
‘‘Our Life in Mind,’’ ‘‘ The Meaning of Suffering,’’ and 
‘* Poise.”’ 


The Spirit of God is upheld as the true source of | 
health and happiness as well as of goodness, and this, ir- | 


respective of persons, time, or place. God is represented 
as the all-comprising Reality which is universal, includ- 
ing both Spirit and matter. 


scious soul of love which permeates everything. 


their current he reaps the benefits of their unerring wis- 
dom. The whole throbs with the love of the Overheart, 


which knows and nourishes, developes, perfects, and 
blesses all its thought-children, and resides in them all. 
The Immanent God is known in part to us as the God of | 


our lifeand world. ‘‘ No one ever saw force: we see and 
make use of its effects. Yet no one doubts its existence. 
We know it through its manifestations.’’ We are part of 
the great Reality and God is manifest in us. 

The author pleads for a scientific interpretation of the 
world ; for a conception of an indwelling Spirit, large 
enough to give continuous life to this world, and for wise 
adjustment to and intelligent codperation with the im- 
pulses which spring from this indwelling life. ‘If we 
say that we believe in God, and then worry, doubt, and 
fear, and return to our selfish life, then we do not yet 
know the omnipresent Comforter.”’ 
and let the divine power enter, ‘‘ for the Spirit never in- 
trudes. It lets us go our own way if we choose; it 
comes, we know not how, if wetrust. All it asks is re- 
ceptive listening.’’ 

The writer of the book is not a Friend, and has 
reached the realization of the divine indwelling through 
other means than Quaker teaching; but a large part of 
his thought is strictly in line with ours of the Inner Light. 

In ‘‘ The Meaning of Suffering’’ we are reminded 
that God is omnipresent, and hence resides in the very 
trouble in which we so need his help. When we are as- 
sured of this, and seek him knowing he is there, we are 
certain to find him and to feel his comforting care. Suf- 
fering, says this book, is intended to make men think; 
the besetting sin of mankind is thoughtlessness. We rush 
and hurry and are under a constant nervous strain, when 
to take a daily quarter of an hour of silent waiting for 
the Spirit to renew us would relieve the strain, and fit us 
to meet any experience with equanimity, strength, and 
wisdom. 

It is not possible within these limits to present all the 


‘* The | 


Matter is the ever-changing | 
outward form, manifestation, or expression of the con- | 
Law 
governs all things visible and invisible, and when these | 
universal laws are understood and man places himself in | 


We must be still | E Serene : ; 
| Wonderful illuminations and openings in the truth are 
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interesting and valuable thoughts given in this work, 
though its own claims are modest. It presents ideas upon 
the problems of health and happiness which it savs must 
be tested to be of any real value to the reader; and its 
tenor is sufficiently in accord with our belief in the 
Christ within, the power of God unto salvation, to lead 
us to ask ourselves, Is our beautiful faith eveu more prac- 
tical than we knew ? fs ‘Ta TR 


THE MINISTRY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


WHEN the truth is spoken with the clearness and courage 
which characterize the utterance of the Manchester Con- 
ference,as reproduced in the INTELLIGENGER AND JOURNAL, 
the spiritual strength and blessing imparted to its readers 
is simply incalculable. Especially so are the declarations 
in the issue of Third month 7, of Howard Nicholson 
and Wm. H. Wilson. It requires a thoroughly baptized 


| eldership to recognize the babes in the ministry, when 


they are born ; and they can be as effectually retarded in 
their growth, by a cold J/etting alone, as by the little con- 
junction ‘* dut,’’ which signifies a partial disapproval. It 
takes the minister to tell who the frwe elders are, and they 
find these quite as often outside of the select meeting as 
within. When our meetings pay a close attention to 


| their appointments in the eldership, then our ministry 


will prosper, and many timid ones, truly anointed by the 
Holy Spirit to hand forth Gospel messages, will find the 
warm hand of a wise recognition to be a needed help, 
and we will not have so many silent meetings, so cold and 
lifeless that our younger members frankly declare that 
there is no attraction there, and who, but for our Young 
Friends’ Associations, would be lost to our membership 
entirely. 

The thrilling inspiration of the bravely spoken words 
of William Wilson regarding the ministry, has been to 
my soul as the ‘‘ new wine of the kingdom,’’ and calls for 
my warm endorsement. The mistaken idea that has so 
long prevailed in Society, that the Father does not, and 
will not inspire a true minister of the Gospel with his 
messages anywhere else than after he takes his seat in meet- 
ing, has quenched the spirit in numberless instances. 
Such a theory is dictating to, and placing a limit upon 
the divine operations. These gospel messages, which the 
Master calls upon his disciples to hand forth to the hungry 
multitude, after he has broken and blessed it, are revealed 
to us at such times and places as in his wisdom are the 
best and most suitable to the condition of the disciple. 


oftentimes given to us in the silence and darkness of the 
night, and when reopened in the meeting, with the call to 
hand them forth, should never be rejected. We should 
go to our meetings empty of self, but full of divine love 
and yearnings to help and bless each other. Our intel- 
lectual faculties are not given us to lie unused and un- 
cultivated, but to be used, to sift, and weigh, and measure 
the truth, and thus be enabled to present it to our hearers 
in the most forcible and impressive manner possible. 
‘¢ To take no thought what or how ye shall speak’’ does 
not mean to ignore the mental processes, but only to 
take no thought or care in merely our own wisdom, and 
for our own advancement or honor, but depend upon 
divine guidance only, and have no motive whatever but 
love of God and the spread of his gospel of ‘‘ peace and 
good will to man.’’ Let us thank God fervently that 
his ministry is being better understood. 
Richmond, Ind ana ANNA M. STARR. 
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MINISTRY IN MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 
THE discussions in the Manchester Conference upon the 
subject of the ministry, and upon the nature of that quali 
fication which authorises a speaker to break the silence of 
a meeting for worship, have been followed, we are sure, 
with interest. We have printed (issues of Second month 
22, and Third month 7) a considerable part of the dis- 
cussion, so that the thoughts expressed by a number of 
the speakers in the Conference have been made available 
for our readers. 

There is, we should say, no question which more defi- 
nitely or more closely tries the faith and practice of those 
who claim the name of Friends than this of preaching in 
the religious meeting. Yet the testimony of the founders 
of the Society was clear and distinct. They dismissed at 
one stroke the plan of a class priesthood, and a pre- 
arranged service. Their conception of worship was that of 
a spiritual aspiration and communion. With this, if any 
one felt moved by the Spirit to break the silence, his mes- 
sage was welcome. 

It logically follows from this that the Friends’ meet- 
ing rests, as has been said, ‘‘ upon a dasis of stlence.’’ It 
begins there and ends there. It gathers for worship : this 
is its object, and its reason for being. Those present are 
in the spirit, or should be, which is suggested by the 
words of Paul at Athens, ‘‘ that they should seek God, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him.’’ And it 
follows from this, as clearly and positively as anything 
possibly can, that the interruption of the silence of the 
meeting should be made only under due and adequate 
Spiritual authority. It should not be lightly made. It 
should not be made upon any other ground than that of a 
definite message committed to the speaker. 

It was said at Manchester by several that the prepara- 
tion of the mind forservice in the ministry was right and 
proper, but that the command to speak must come on 
each occasion. It was also said that there may be and 
doubtless often is, a spiritual command given the true 
minister elsewhere than in the actual gathering for wor- 
ship,—in other words, that the minister may be divinely 
prepared and authorized in advance of the time when his 
message is called for. These seem sound propositions, 
and consistent with a true doctrine of inspiration. For 
we cannot believe that inspiration, the in-breathing of 
the divine influence, is limited as to time or place, or 
hat it is to be experienced only ina particular hour of 
the day, once or twice a week, in a particular building. 
‘* The hour cometh, and now is,’’ said Jesus to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘ when the true worshippers shall 
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worship the Father in spirit and in truth,’’ and he had just 
previously declared that ‘‘ the hour cometh when neither 
in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the 
Father.’’ Paul, at Athens, declared that God ‘‘ dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands,’’—that is, he 
dwells not there only,—and the whole of the spiritual 
testimony necessarily convinces us that God is in all 
places, at all times, and that the way of his appearance 
is not for us to prescribe or limit. 

‘* It seems both probable and agreeable to experience,’ 
says Caroline Stephen, in her excellent chapter on the 
ministry, (‘‘ Quaker Strongholds ’’), ‘‘ that a truly spirit- 
ual ministry should vary greatly both in its form, and in 
its degree of depth, in various minds. But to 
recognize this diversity is not in the slightest degree to 
lower our idea of the indispensableness of a Divine 
warrant for utterance. I think that those who 
are most ready to accept with reverence whatever is offered 
in simple obedience, the most desirous themselves to 
learn simply to obey, will also be the first to feel that 


| no one should venture to break the silence in which in- 


ward prayer may be arising from other hearts, except 
under the influence 
from above.’ ”’ 


of ‘a fresh anointing 


And, thus examined, the whole subject seems plain 
enough, from our Friends’ standpoint. 


DEATHS. 

BAILEY.—Lucretia M., wife of Harding Bailey, and daughter of 
Dr. Eli Garretson, after a lingering illness of nearly two years, passed 
peacefully to rest on the night of Third month 10, 1896, about 12 
o'clock, at her home near Westville, Columbiana county, Ohio, bidding 
her family farewell. 

She was forty-eight years of age, of a quiet unassuming nature, ever 


ready to assist the needy, a kind and affectionate daughter, companion 


and mother, leaving her husband and four children who deeply mourn 
their loss: Luella, Lorin, Hazil, and Arvine, the youngest being be- 
tween four and five years. 

She will be greatly missed by her relatives and associates ; but one 
more is added to the angelic band where peace and joy forever dwell. 
The daughter will as far as possible fill a mother’s place in the home 
circle. Her father being of the advanced age of nearly 79, and quite 
feeble, felt when the trying hour came, he should make an effort to see 
her face once more, and sympathize with her motherless children and 
husband. He has now but one surviving child, Anna Hutchinson, 
having lost two infant sons and two grown daughters. 

M. A. G, 

BRINTON.—In Thornbury, Delaware Co., Pa., Second month 
29, 1896, Joseph E. Brinton, aged 84 years; a member of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. 

COLEMAN.—Third month 16, 1896, at her residence, 3213 
Haverford avenue, West Philadelphia, Abi C. Larkin Coleman, widow 
of the late Benjamin W. Coleman, of Byberry, in her 76th year; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Concord, Delaware Co., on the Igth. 


DIAMENT.—lIn Philadelphia, Third month 18, 1896, Francis 
Diament, aged 74 years. Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


EVANS.—On First-day, Twelfth month 22, 1895, at her home 
near Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa., after a lingering illness, Martha S. 
Carr Evans, wife of the late William R. Evans, in her 74th year. 

Our now-deceased friend, Samuel B. Carr, attended her funeral at 
Buckingham, and bore testimony in words ‘‘ fitly spoken ’’ to the beau- 
tiful character of his loved aunt; her patience and cheerfulness during 


life, and the reverence in which her memory will be held by those who 
knew her best. - 


LAWRENCE.—At Washington, D. C., Third month 1, 1896, of 
pleuro-pneumonia, at the residence of her son-in-law, George T. 
Dudley, Rebecca Comfort, widow of James C. Lawrence, in her 83d 
year.- 

She was the daughter of Samuel Comfort, and grand-daughter of 
John Woolman ; and a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

* 


Interment at Trenton, N. J. icX 





LINTON.—In Newtown, Bucks Co, Pa.,on the 16th of Third 
month, 1896, of paralysis, Elizabeth B. Linton, wife of Edward Linton, 
in the 72d year of her age ; an esteemed member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 
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laid in Friends’ graveyard on the 13th. He had been an invalid and 


| a@ great sufferer, a good while; he seemed resigned and patiently 


LUKENS.—At the residence of her daughter, at Richmond, | 


Indiana, Third month 12, 1896, Lydia Ann Lukens, aged 85 years ; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
Interment at Fall Creek. 


MIDDLETON.—On the morning of Third month 18, 1896, after 


a long illness, Emily L., wife of Dr. Caleb S. Middleton, and daughter 


of the late George E. Lippincott ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
In passing into the higher life, we feel that this dear wife and sister 


has gained the rest from pain and suffering for which she so earnestly | 


prayed. 

Her life was one of unselfish devotion to the home circle, of which 
she was the centre. Kind hearted and generous, she gave to those in 
need of comfort not only of her means, but sweet and loving counsel 
and even of her failing strength. 

Having been for several years an invalid, and often obliged to 


passed from their midst ; being shy of courting notice she often left our 


| how they get along. 


waited till his time came to gohome. He was a regular attender of 
meetings, including quarterly and yearly meeting, as long as his health 
would permit him to go, and was always glad to have Friends visit 
him at his home. B. 


FROM THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 

Extracts from a private letter from Martha Schofield, dated at 
Aiken, Third month 8. 
‘THIs afternoon we drove to the farm, which is our regular 
First-day afternoon drive, as it seems necessary to go see 
On Fourth-day, Robert Benson 
[business manager] and I drove out there, to the clearing 
on the hill. We found Aleck Page, William Conner, and 
Laris at work; the stakes are put in for the farm house, 


| and strings or cords marked out the place it is to be built. 
leave her comfortable home in quest of health, few may know that an | 
earnest member and advocate of the principles held by Friends has | 


meeting at its close, while the quiet influence still lingered unbroken | 


by conversation. 
daughter, gone before, although her ties on earth were so strong; and 
we who are left feel that a bright light has gone out of our midst to 
burn more brightly on the other shore. M. 
PAVEY.—At his residence in Bunker Hill, Miami Co., Indiana, 
Walter M. Pavey, in the 36th year of his age. 
He was born in Brown Co., Ohio, and came with his parents to 
Huntington Co., Ind , in the year 1873. Most of his life was spent in 


acquiring an education in order to prepare for teaching, first at the high | 


school at Leesburg, O., and from there to Terre Haute, Ind., graduat- 
ing from the State Normal School in 1888. He taught two years in 
the graded school at Lincolnville, Ind., where he became acquainted 
with Friends by attending their First-day school and meeting, and find- 
ing them congenial to his feelings he was upon request received into 
the membership of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends in 1894. 
After several years activity as a teacher, he was overtaken by sickness 
which terminated his life. He was of a frank, friendly disposition, 
always looking on the bright side of everything, always having a 
smile and a hearty shake of the hand, and a word of encouragement 
for everyone he met. 

« few days previous to his death he called his father in the night, 
spoke to him calmly and cheerfully of his approaching end, making 
request that those left behind should be tenderly cared for, and saying, 
** Smooth my path to the grave; all beyond is bright. It is not death 
but only sleep.’? He remained cheerful and conscious to the close. 

The funeral was from the Methodist Church. None of our 


Friends being present, testimony was borne by Enos Harvey, of the | 
other body of Friends, in appropriate words stating that the deceased | 


had lived his religion. * 

PAXSON.—In Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Third month 17, 
1896, of pneumonia, Mary S., widow of Howard Paxson, aged 81 
years ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 


She looked forward to the reunion with an only | 


We five gathered at one corner and had a silence—and it 
was a silence, with the tall pines waving in the sunlight, 
in the still, soft atmosphere. Then the founder of the 
Schofield Normal Industrial School knelt and asked the 


| divine guidance and blessing on this new effort, that He 
| would lie in all our desires and labors making this work a 





light upon a hill to lead his children out of darkness. 


| While still kneeling, the same hand ‘‘ broke ground’’ 
| with the same trowel that was used in starting the brick 


school-house, Carter and the Deborah Fisher 
Wharton Hall. 

We were too busy to make the day an occasion, but 
may have one later. My old farm-house just over the 
bridge, has had two small windows put in and been 
cleaned and whitewashed inside, and to-morrow five car- 
penter boys go out and will live there with Philip. Aunt 
Harriet goes for a week to keep house until another 
woman whom I have written for, comes,—Larwarda Dora 
Tyler. She came to school to me twenty-five years ago, 
and was always a good woman, she was married nine 
years, and now is a widow. Aleck Page will be head of 
the carpenter work, and the boys will do a regular day’s 
work ; they will sleep and eat there, so we will have to 
hunt up beds, bedding, dishes, etc. We have taken the 
cook stove from one of the other houses. Philip has 
seeds planted in his hot beds, and will have a garden. 


We still have forty-five boarding scholars, so with five 


Hall, 


| boys gone to the farm there is quite a family left. 


{Interment at Solebury on the 20th. She was a birthright member | 


of the Society of Friends, at Byberry, where she was born, being the 
daughter of Jabez and Abigail (Wilson) Small. Over sixty years ago 
she was married to Howard Paxson, of Solebury, and removed there. 
Her husband died about ten years ago. Of their nine children, eight 
survive; one, Dr. Joseph A. Paxson, of Philadelphia, died severa! 
years ago. ] 


SCHOFIELD.—At her home near Knoxville, Tenn., Second 


| little trouble as possible. 


What a record of deaths among our acquaintances and 
friends, until one feels that one ought to have everything 
ready! I try to keep my accounts so there would be as 
Anna M. Jackson, (N. Y.) 


| and her daughter have been here several times, and she 
| came last evening to ‘‘ The Literary,’’ which was inter- 


month 20, 1896, Amanda Schofield, wife of Joseph F. Schofield, in | 


the 74th year of her age. 
She had lingered in declining health for several years, during 
which she bore her sufferings patiently and trustingly. She was 


| teacher, 


stricken with paralysis on the morning of the Igth and was unconscious |{ 


during most of the ensuing thirty-six hours, when she passed quietly 
and peacefully from this to the higher life. She, with the sorrowing 
husband and daughter, who survive her, lived for many years at Pen- 
dleton, Indiana, and were members of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 
She will be affectionately remembered by many Friends, and by others 
who have enjoyed the kindly entertainment and unassuming hospitality 
of their home. M. 


SHOURDS.—On the morning of Third month 22, 1896, after a 
lingering illness, Susan T., daughter of Thompson and the late Rachel 


esting. She enjoys going through the school and know- 
ing the different sides of the work. 

We will not begin another term without a matron in 
the boys’ hall; she can be matron there, and sewing 
Miss Schreiner to be manager of Carter Hall. 
I cannot be superintendent of industries, treasurer, and 


| matron, so I hope we can find an active woman who can 


| at 44°. 


mother the boys. Thirty boys need a steady woman ; 
the right person is somewhere, and by beginning now we 
will find her. It isa perfect morning, with the mercury 
I have promised to go with Anna M. Jackson, 


| to take a drive and show her our surroundings. 


Tyson Shourds, aged 27 years, 1 month, and 10 days; a member of | 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WALKER.—At the home of his son, Thomas G. Walker, near 
Pleasantville, Pa., Third month 11, 1899, Benjamin Walker, a mem- 


ber of Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting, Bedford county, Pa., aged | a will-o’-the-wisp, save as it has issued in the love that 


87 years, 6 months, and 10 days 
It was requested for friends and neighbors to meet at the house, at 
10 o'clock, and take the last leave of the deparied. 


| to men. 


His remains were ' 


M. S. 
THE love we have to God is realized in our love 
It cannot abide alone. They who have thought 
to gain it by retirement and meditation have found it only 


seeks men and tries to do them good.— Herman Packard 
de Forest. 
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BIRDS’ PLUMAGE FOR ADORNMENT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In an editorial of Third month 7, I was much interested 
in the subject of the cruel custom of destroying our 
beautiful birds for ‘‘ artistic adorning.’’ It was with 
pleasure I noticed our own journal drawing the attention 
of its many readers to this great wrong. 

We, as a Society, who have been nurtured in simple 
and quiet tastes, should uphold a strong testimony against 
this custom, but do we to the extent we ought ? 
I think there are many of our young Friends principled 
against this form of adornment, yet to a certain degree 
it permeates our Society, and we who stand foremost in 
all reforms should be an example to the world in this. 
We do not always pause to inquire if it is right or wrong 
to wear the plumage of these beautiful birds that have 
been destroyed for a selfish end. And in many instances 
women do not allow their thoughts to carry them beyond 
their love of ‘‘ artistic adornment,’’ 


have to be sacrificed for this purpose. One instance I 
will relate of a young married woman, and a sincere 
Friend, who was wearing a ‘‘toque,’’ almost covered 
with the plumage of birds, and the subject presented it- 
self about wearing this kind of adornment on our 
bonnets. 
gave our sanction to the destruction. ‘‘ Why, I never 
thought of it in that way before,’’ was the reply. She 
did not approve of it, and yet she wore it because it 
pleased that ‘‘ innate love for the beautiful,’’ and her 
thoughts carried her nofurther. And doubtless there are 
many women of to day who wear the same adornment 
thoughtlessly. If we can awaken one or many to the 
knowledge of its wrongfulness by a few words spoken in 
season, let us not pass the opportunity by unimproved. 

God in his infinite goodness created these beautiful 
birds to bless and beautify the earth, not to be destroyed 
for mere selfish gain, and when women can find so much 
to take the place of their plumage in the many pretty 
ribbons and flowers, surely these ought to satisfy and 
make content the heart of the most fastidious. 

Whitby, Ontari ALBERTA WEBSTER. 


Tue hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll ; 
Giftless we come to him who all things gives, 
And live because he lives. 
—From John Greenleaf Whittier’ s last poem. 


CONSIDER THE AGED.—In j 
modern life do we think as much as we might of the hap- 
piness of those who are growing old? They have lost so 
much! Their youth, often their health, most of the 
friends and companions who started with them on life’s 
journey ; and yet we often grudge them the brightness and 
joy we might so easily put into their lives. We will not 
stay to hear the recollections of old and happy days which 
they love to tell us ; we let them see so plainly that their 
day is over, and ours hascome! That those who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day, toiled and struggled 
and worn themselves out for others, should be left to feel 
lonely and neglected is sorrowful. Wecan and ought, 
each and all, in our own place and way, to do something 
to bring the glow of summer and the remembrance of the 


days of roses and love into the lives fast nearing their | 


winter and their end. 
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and, therefore, do | 
not stop to think that the lives of these beautiful birds | 


It was said by one that by our wearing it we | 


| held on Second month 29,—leap year evening. 
| by the classes, all assembled in the dining-room. 


the rush and hurry of | 


Goducational Department. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ORATORICAL CONTEST.—The fourth annual con- 
test of the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate Oratorical Union was held 
in College Hall, on the evening of the 20th. This association was 
formed with the hope that contests for supremacy in intellectual lines 
should occupy the same place that contests in athletics do in the minds 


| of college men, and it is an assured fact that their ideas were not in 


vain, so successful have these annual contests become. The orations 


were as follows : “‘ The Revival of American Patriotism,”’ by Arthur C. 


Whil | Thompson, of Ursinus College; “ Liberty and Revolution,’’ by John 
11e 


F. Kramlich, of Muhlenberg ; “‘ Education Obligatory,” by Samuel H. 
Stein, of Franklin and Marshall; ‘“‘ The Preserver of Religious Lib- 


erty,’’ by Ross N. Hood, of Lehigh; “* What will Europe Say?” 


Ellis H. Castard, of Lafayette; “The Function of History,’’ by 
Frank Grant Blair, of Swarthmore, and “ Lafayette, a Champion of 
Liberty,’’ by I. O. Moser, of Gettysburg. The judges, Dr. J. M. 
Hark, President of Moravian College, Bethlehem, Rev. L. S. Black, 


| of Gettysburg, and Professor George P. Bible, Principal of East 
| Stroudsburg State Normal School, decided that first place and the 
| State championship in oratory should go to Swarthmore, second to 


Muhlenberg. Immediately after the contest the orators and their 
friends were invited to the Dean’s parlors, where they were received 
by Dean Bond, assisted by the senior class of Swarthmore. 

Last year Swarthmore won second place, and the year before third. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NoTes.—At a regular meeting of the ‘* Tem. 
perance Workers” on First-day evening, the Sth inst., Helen G. Rice, 
of Boston, a prominent W. C. T. U. speaker, gave an address on 
Temperance and Morality. The following officers were elected: 
president, William T. Smith ; vice president, Arthur Griest ; secretary, 
Estelle Brinton; treasurer, Elial Woolverton; chorister, Mary V. 
Baldwin. The society meets on alternate First-day evenings, after 
supper. 

The special class in Literature gave an entertainment, Seventh-day 
evening, the 7th inst. Five scenes from ‘“ lvanhoe’’ were presented. 

The annual reception and banquet of the students and faculty was 
After entertainments 
Agnes Woodman 
acted as Mistress of Ceremonies and introduced the toasts as follows: 


| Stanley Hutchinson, Ist year, ‘‘1900”; Arthur Hugh Jenkins, 3d 


year, ‘‘ The New Photography’’; William Hilliard, 2d year, ‘‘ The 


| Class of 1899’; Anna Hicks, Junior Class, ‘‘ The Boys’; Myron 


Eves, Senior Class, ‘‘ The Girls.”’ 
son, of the Committee, also spoke. 
Two exhibition games of basket-ball were given in the gymnasium 


Principal Maris and Milton Jack- 


| on Seventh-day, the 7th inst., for the benefit of the Athletic Associa- 


tion. ‘The teams were selected from the best players among the boys 


| and girls. 


Thomas W. Sidwell, of Washington, D. C., gave an illustrated 
lecture on a ‘‘ Trip Through Denmark and Norway,’’ on the 14th 
Instant. 


To Review Dr. HALv’s Lecrure.—The lecture at the Educational 
Conference (15th and Race streets), this city, several weeks ago, by 
President Hall, of Clark University, gave a decided stimulus to peda- 
gogical study, and the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, arranging for 
another Conference, has made the theme of the occasion a review of 
Dr. Hall's lecture. President DeGarmo, of Swarthmore, and Mary J. - 
Elliott, principal of the West Philadelphia Friends’ School, will open 
the discussion. The conference is appointed, (see notice, elsewhere), 


| for Seventh-day, the 11th proximo. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EpucaTion.—In the Popular Seience 
Monthly, this month, Prof. M. V. O'Shea discusses that large and 


| very serious question, What should be the course of study in the ele- 
| mentary school ? 


Sriefly stated, he holds “ that no subject should be 
studied merely for the discipline it may be supposed to give. The 
old theory,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the school should cultivate the senses, the 
memory, and the reasoning power of pupils, means nothing as a mat- 
ter of pure discipline.’’ The conclusion of his paper is that study of 
‘*the humanities,” in books does not necessarily exert great influence 
on character, and that ‘‘so far as values are concerned, the study of 
science and of the various industries that may be understood and im- 
proved upon only by a comprehension of its laws, should hold a place 
in the elementary school, codrdinate with that of literature and his- 
tory.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes —The monthly meeting of the 


| Young Friends’ Association was held on the evening of the 15th in 
| the College parlors. The paper of the evening was upon “ Benjamin 


Hallowell,’’ by Anna L. Bassett, and the question of -* Military 
Training in Schools” was discussed by Levi K. Taylor, ’98, Mary 
Hutchinson, ’99, Supt. William J. Hall, and Dr. Charles De Garmo. 
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Professor Benjamin F. Battin, ’92, of George School, lectured in 
‘ollege Hall on the evening of the 13th upon “ The Bible.’’ The 
ecture was under the auspices of the Eunomian Literary Society. 

W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford, gave an 
illustrated lecture under the auspices of the College, on the 21, in Col- 
ege Hall, upon ‘* Venetian Painters.’’ 

Dr. Hull, accompanied by the senior class in Social Science, visited 
the Eastern Penitentiary and the Central Police Station of Philadelphia 
on the afternoon of the 25th. A thorough inspection of the systems was 
made and much practical knowledge was obtained. J., "96. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


SALEM, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association | 


was held on Fifth-day evening, the 12th inst., at the Friends’ meeting 
house. The program for the evening consisted of two extracts from 
the journal of Thomas Eliwood, read by Frances Carpenter and Hannah 
A. Hall; a reading from Whittier's ‘‘ Quaker Alumni,’ by Annie 
Bassett ; papers by Eliza G. H lliard on ‘* Meetings for Discipline ” ; 
Margaret M. Bilderback, on ‘* Silent Meetings ;’’ Millicent B. Tyler, on 
“ Silent Waiting in Meetings for Worship,’’ also a reading by Walter 
D_ Griscom on “ Meetings of Ministers and Elders.’’ 
After further business and a silence the meeting adjourned. 
HARRIET M.. KENT, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Bucking- 
ham met Third month 15, 1896 ; the meeting was opened by reading 
from the Scriptures. The Executive Committee presented the program 
for Fourth month 19. 

Edith Watson read a very interesting article on the 4th chapter of 
* Janney’s History.” Elizabeth N. Fell was appointed to read from 
the Discipline, but not being present the Secretary read the part bearing 
on the duties of Ministers and Elders. The question, ‘* What is an 
Indulged Meeting ?”’ was again brought before the meeting. The 
question had been so fully answered that nothing more was found, and 
the appointee was released. ‘‘ How far should a man hold to the 
principle of non-resistance?’’ was answered by Anna C. Betts. We 
should be like our blessed Master, willing to bear our heavy burdens 
for the cause of right, first being convinced of the truth, then standing 
so firm in the cause that we may not be swayed from our principles. 
Anna J. Williams read an article bearing on the same subject. Owing 
to the very stormy day our meeting was small, but it was interésting. 
After a few moments of silence we adjourned to meet Fourth month 19. 

E, C., Secretary. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Young Friends’ Association of Wilmington 
met Sixth-day evening, Third month 20. It was an interesting meet- 
ing, well attended. Gertrude Springer read a very good review of the 
13th chapter, Ist vol., Janpey’s History, with some reflections. A. K. 
Taylor read Edward Grubb’s essay on social questions read at the Man- 
chester Conference. David Ferris read a short account of David Bar- 
clay, father of Robert, and recited Whittier's “ Barclay of Ury.” 
There was an interesting discussion of Current Events, including our 
approaching Conference at Swarthmore, with the question : ‘* Did early 
Friends, in their work, resemble the present Salvation Army ? ” 


F. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Proceedings of the National Purity Congress, at Baltimore, in 


Tenth month last, have been published in a handsome volume, under 
the direction of the American Purity Alliance, of which our friend 


Aaron M. Powell is president. 
is illustrated by a view of Park Avenue meeting-house, in which the 
Congress was held, and portraits of over sixty of those who read 
papers, made addresses, or were otherwise connected with the move- 
ment for Purity. 

Copies may be had, price $2.50, by addressing the American Pur- 
ity Alliance, United Charities Building, 4th avenue and 22d Street, 
New York City. 


A new life of George Fox, by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, is, we learn, 
about to be published in England, —probably before the assembling of 
London Yearly Meeting. We look forward with much interest to the 
appearance of the work; Dr. Hodgkin, (of whom a brief sketch was 
given in this journal, issue First month 11), is one of the leading 
English Friends, a fine scholar, and author of several works, particu- 
larly one on the history of Italy, of high rank. The interest in 
George Fox seems to be still very strong, for we observe the announce- 
ment that another new book, ‘‘ George Fox and the Quaker Testi- 
mony,’ by Henry Deacon, is in press, and will be published at an 
early date by Elliott Stock, London. 


In the next number of Scribner's Magazine President Andrews, of 
Brown University, will conclude his historical papers on the events of 
the last twenty-five years in the United States. The work will imme- 
diately be republished in book form, considerably enlarged. 


It is a book of 472 pages, octavo, and | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Havinc a few days of leisure in the early part of the 
Third month, we decided to avail ourselves of one of the 
personally conducted tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Old Point Comfort. The full tour embraced, in addi- 
tion to one and three-quarter days at the Hygeia Hotel, 
a day in Richmond, and two days in Washington, mak- 
ing in all six days; but we decided to stay at the Point 
the time allowed by our tickets, and had no reason to 
regret the choice. 

Our party left Philadelphia on the morning of the 
12th, in a special train of five or six cars ; we numbered 
about 140, by far the greater number taking the entire 
trip. The tempestuous weather of the preceding day 
and the report of a hurricane coming up the coast had 
induced us to relinquish the journey ; but aclear sky 
and the cessation of the wind at daybreak on the morn- 


| ing of the 12th inclined us to risk encountering rough 


weather while crossing the Chesapeake. The hurricane, 
in fact, had traveled so rapidly that it had not had time 
to do much mischief, and beyond a little roughness on 
the bay we encountered nothing disagreeable. 

We commenced our journey with the ground covered 
with snow, and icycles hanging from the car roofs, as in 
our southern trip last year ; but as we neared the lower 
part of the Delaware the snow and ice gradually disap- 
peared, and by the time we had entered Virginia we had 
seen the last of it, while the pools of water by the road- 
side betokened a warmer latitude. Our farewell to the 
wintry aspect of nature was a snow-squall, which for a 
time seemed threatening, but we ran through and out of 
it almost as rapidly as we had run into it, and beyond, all 
was clear sky and bright sunshine. 

We had been led to believe that the country through 
which we were to travel would be barren and dreary 
after leaving Dover, but we did not find it so; the run 
through Delaware was very interesting, especially after 
entering Kent county. Peach orchards appeared in 
rapid succession on both sides of the road, and stretched 
away as far as the eye could reach, while the intervening 
lands appeared well tilled, the only drawback being the 
appearance of the houses and farm buildings, which were 
generally poor. Occasionally a pretty and neat dwelling 
and well-kept farm buildings would make their appear- 
ance, but they were comparatively few and far between. 


| Nor could we say much of the majority of the villages 
| we passed. 


Seaford and Laurel were bright exceptions. 
But we pictured to ourselves the beautiful sight this coun- 
try would present in peach-bloom time, or when the ri- 
pened fruit should weigh down the branches, and we 
were willing to believe that green fields and thrifty or- 
chards might make even the habitations look more invit- 
ing. One thing that particularly attracted our attention 
was the preponderance of the osage-orange hedge in lieu 
of fences, and the careful manner in which nearly all 
were kept ; for miles we saw nothing but these hedges, 
standing some two or three feet in height, and all 
trimmed as square on the top as if done by a rule; they 
only needed the foliage to complete a charming picture. 
At Delmar, as its name implies, we crossed the border 
between Delaware and Maryland. Here the soil became 
as truly sandy as any part of Jersey can show, but the 
peach trees seem to thrive in it. Salisbury, the first 
town of importance, is reached six miles below Delmar ; 
the town is prettily situated on a bluff or bank fringing 
a mill pond which by courtesy is called a ‘‘ lake,’’ and 
which furnishes abundant opportunity for skating and 
boating in their seasons. As is usually the case, the 
better part of the town is out of sight from the train, but 
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enough is seen to show that it is a lively place of about 
3,000 inhabitants. There are several large planing- and 
saw-mills, one of the chief products being cases for the 
Standard Oil Company 

Leaving this busy and prosperous town, we sped along, 
passing Princess Anne, reaching Pocomoke, also a 
bustling and growing place, second only to Salisbury in 
this section of the State. Sandy soil and dilapidated 
buildings characterize part of Maryland, and the 
general aspect was not greatiy different, outside of the 
towns mentioned, from the lower part of Delaware ; but 
Virginia 
decided 


this 


on crossing the 
Pocomoke, a improvement was manifest. 
bid farewell to the | 
given place to the 
to bear a decidely 
were relieved at 


We 
yeach-tree, but the orchard had 
grain field which was now beginning 

green aspect. The ploughed lands 
frequent intervals by the white oak 
swamps, but the farm houses and buildings were neat and 
tasteful and betokened prosperity. Indeed, 
the ride was a great surprise to us. We had anticipated 
a country similiar to the approaches to Atlantic City, or 
other seaside resorts of New Jersey, but it in no way re- 
them. It was difficult to imagine ourselves 
speeding along the rapidly narrowing strip of land com- 
prising Accomack and Northhampton countries, ending 
in the terminus of our railroad travel at Cape Charles 
City. An occasional ox-plow team was to be seen, but 
along with this relic of a more primitive agricultural era 
was the improved plow, the patent drill, and other more 
modern improvements. We can cheerfully testify to the 
comfort attending this route; the well-ballasted road 
allowed but little, if any, dust to trouble us ; the attention 
of the tourist agent and the chaperons were pleasing in- 
cidents of the trip. 

Our train, which was an hour late at Delmar, largely 
made up for lost time as it whirled through the Virginia 
district, so that on arrival at Cape Charles we were not 
more than twenty minutes behind time. The staunch 
steamer, O/d Point Comfort, was waiting for us, and we 
board and off on our twenty-four-mile ride 

The water was rough 


had 


} ] 
seinbled 


were soon on 
across the mouth of Chesapeake Baye 
enough to make locomotion not only difficult but danger- 
ous to the unwary, and unpleasant to a few. On the 
morning trip they said it was very rough, and two-thirds 
the passengers were seasick. We sat out on the after 
nothwithstanding the cold, 
ght, and partly as a preventive of 
feared the heated atmosphere of the 
o bring on. The sky was beautifully 
tinted by the setting sun, and we derived much pleasure 
from watching a flock of sea-gulls which followed the 
hopes of picking up any stray bits that 
might be thrown tothem. The purser told us that, ‘‘ for 
keen sight the eagle was nowhere beside them; drop a 
piece no larger than a pin and they will surely see it.’’ 
We tried the experiment, and however small the piece of 
biscuit or meat, or disguised by the seething foam in our 
wake, it was seen by the sharp-eyed birds. One after 
another, with a peculiar motion, they would turn them- 
selves vertically, sweep down into the surface of the 
water, snatch it up, and, soaring aloft, again continue 
their pursuit until darkness hid them from view. Our 
next amusement was watching the rapidly nearing hotel 
lights, and a little later the search lights, thrown athwart 
other from the five war vessels in the harbor. A 

ligh it would be thrown first on one and then another of 
the great ships, making everything about them distinctly 
visible, and, passing off them, leaving a Cimmerian 
darkness in their place. Sometimes the light would be 
thrown on the gigantic hotel, bringing it out into vivid 


oO 
nearly dark, 


enjoy the si 


deck, until 
partly to 
seasickness which we 
saloon might hel; 


vessel in the 


each 


line, a little to the south of 


this part of 


distinctness ; then our own boat and the pier had their 
share of the illumination. We were among the first to 
leave the steamer and arrive at the hotel office. Having 
purchased our tickets some days in advance, a room had 
already been assigned us. The hotel agent met the party 
at Cape Charles, and after the boat had started all those 
who had joined the party early received cards bearing 
the number of the rooms reserved for them, so that on 
arrival we had only to present the cards, receive our keys, 
and be escorted to our rooms. Ours was on the first floor, 
but it required a walk of about the length of an ordinary 
square to reach it, and we were then only a little way past 
the center of the building. After dinner we so enjoyed 
the novelty of the scene that our usual early habits were 
encroached upon, and it was after eleven before we re- 
tired. 

The Hygeia is peculiar among the hotels with which 
we are acquainted, in that the dining-room is built out in 
front of the main building and reaching to the water’s 
edge ; while adjoining is a room of nearly equal extent, 
which is a sun parlor by day, and a ball room by night 
The whole of the dining-room and half of the ball-room 
are directly in front of the parlor, and as the partitions 
are all glass, guests using the latter have a full view of 
both dining and ball room, and through these, of the sea 
beyond. The war-ships in the harbor, and the presence 
of many military and naval officers, and the immediate 
proximity of Fortress Monroe, imparted a decidedly war- 
like aspect to the place. The piles of ordnance in various 
places, the sound of the bugles in the distance, the sen- 
tries at their posts, and the occasional march past of a 
battalion from the fort, or of sailors from the ships, re- 
calling very vividly to the writer the time when he was 
last at Hampton, in the spring of 1862, when he camped 
a few miles from this spot on the Yorktown road, in what 
was supposed to be a grove, but which a shower in the 
night converted into aswamp. Typhoid fever, and an 
absence of three months in New York hospitals, was the 
result ; but while fighting grim death in this shape he was 
spared the toils and perils of the terrible Peninsula 
Campaign. 

One morning was spent mainly within the precincts 
of the great Fort, strolling along the walks, across and 
around the parade ground, beneath the shade of the 
numerous live oaks, or upon the ramparts enjoying the 
varied views of sea and harbor. While deploring the 
necessity for the lavish use of money such works occasion, 
there was one satisfaction that a Friendly mind could in- 
dulge in and that was that in all its seventy-five years of 
existence Fortress Monroe has never been the scene’ of 
actual warfare. Naval conflicts have been witnessed from 
its ramparts, battles have been fought but a few miles 
away; it has been the rendezvous of thousands of troops, 
and the point of departure of many expeditions both 
military and naval; it was of incaculable value to the 
Government during the Rebelion as a depot and base of 
supplies, but it has never had to repel the attack of an 
enemy. 

In the afternoon we took the Norfolk boat, and 
steamed across Hampton Roads and the mouth of the 
Elizabeth river to Virginia’s chief seaport. The ride was 
a glorious one. We passed through the fleet of war-ships, 
leaving on our left old Fort Wool, or the ‘‘ Rip Raps,’’ 
as it was called in war times, when it was used as a place 
of confinement for deserters and others. What a mag- 
nificent sheet of water surrounded us! We looked out to 
sea between the headlands of Cape Charles and Cape 
Henry, where the waters of the Chesapeake roll out into 
the ocean ; on the other side the waters of the James 
river flow past Newport News, with its great grain ele. 





vator ; between it and Old Point Comfort lies Hampton 
with the buildings of the Normal School and the great 
dome of the national Soldiers’ Home, and the brown 
»belisk erected to the memory of the soldiers that lie 
round it in the national cemetery. Before us, flowing 
to meet us, are the waters of the Elizabeth river ; soon 
the spires of Norfolk come into view, and we sail on past 
the United States Marine Hospital on the right, and the 
forts of Norfolk on the left, and land at one of the piers 
of the third largest cotton port in the country, and the 
largest peanut market in the world. A short ride in the 
electric cars was all we could give to this enterprising 
city. We regretted that we could not see more of it. 

First day we spent quietly at the hotel; it was the 
only day in which the weather was against outdoor enjoy- 
ment, but it cleared off sufficiently toward evening to 
allow a short walk into the Fort and back. Second-day 
morning, the writer paid a visit to Newport News, its 
shipyard and drydock. The City of Paris was lying in the 
stream just outside of the dock, while her machinery was 
being overhauled. In the afternoon we went to Hamp- 
ton, to visit St. Paul’s, said to be the third oldest church 
in the country ; it was built in 1660, of brick imported 
from England ; the sexton said it had been destroyed three 
times ; in the Revolutionary War, in the war of 1812, and 
again in the Rebellion, when it was burned by order of 
General Magruder ; but in each case the walls had escaped 
injury, so that now while its appointments are essentially 
modern its walls are the walls of 1660. That evening, 
when the Philadelphia papers had arrived and we learned 
of the condition of things in this city and New York we 
concluded that if it had been too cold for comfort part of 
the time, we had had decidedly the best of the weather. 
We left early in the morning of Third-day; the bay was 
quite rough, and the trip across brought some of our 
party to grief, but the weather was delightful and the sky 
clear and bright. The ride home was without anything 
specially worthy of note. We encountered snow for the 
first time about ten miles south of Wilmington, and on our 
arrival at 6 o’clock found the city wearing a decidedly 
wintry aspect. Ropert TILNEY. 


[As the letter of our contributor was too long for insertion at one 
time, we have left over till next week an interesting description of a 
visit to Hamp’on School.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


‘* WHOEVER says, when clouds are in the sky, 
* Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,’ 
Trusts the most High.’’ 


LocALITIES FOR AppLE GROwING —A correspondent 
from Lowell, Mass., writes that he has recently become 
so much interested in horticulture that he would like to 
go into the fruit-growing business on a large scale, and is 
anxious to know what section of our Eastern States is the 
most favorable to apple culture. This is one of the class 
of questions which often comes to the conductors of the 
magazines that cannot be easily answered. One who is 
anxious to invest in this manner should visit locations, 
and note the growth of apple, pear, or other trees in the 
vicinity on asmall scale,—and if they are found to thrive, 
and do well on a small scale, it would be a fair indication 
that a larger enterprise might be successful. Western 
New York and the Hudson river region have long been 
famous as among the best apple-growing sections of the 
United States, although some portions of Virginia and 
Tennessee are now inclined to enter into a contest for 
this supremacy. But even in these locations there are 
many places unfit, as well as some few places superior,— 
and nothing but personal investigation in the manner al- 
ready suggested would be a safe guide for a novice.— 
Meechans’ Monthly. 
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FROM THE CALIFORNIA COAST. 
Extract from a private letter. 
Tuis is our thirty-third consecutive day of sunshine, and 
in that time there has been no rain. This is not to be 
taken asa sample of Southern California’s winter weather, 
for it is without precedent in the eighteen years of the 
Weather Bureau's record here. 

San Pedro is the one natural harbor, beside that of 
San Diego, on this coast of Southern California. There 
is a narrow entrance, and a harbor inside of about nine 
miles in length. A large ship was loading oil from the 
Los Angeles wells, a first experiment in that line. The 
chief traffic is in lumber, and the yards are quite exten- 
sive. A little steamer came to meet the train, to take 
passengers over to Avalon, on Santa Catalina island, 
which is in sight and quite mountainous. If there were 
many other ports with which to have a coast commerce, 
as on the Atlantic, this would be a much more important 
harbor; and it would be quite desirable to deepen the 
channel to provide for foreign commerce, if it were not 
that it is found feasible to construct and maintain 
large wharves directly on the coast, as at Santa Monica, 
where large vessels can unload. However, it is a desir- 
able harbor and port for Los Angeles, and there is a 
special effort being made to secure a large appropriation 
by Congress for its improvement. At the head of the 
harbor is Wilmington, a familiar name to us. [This name 
was given it by Phineas Banning, one of the promoters 
of the town, thirty years ago; he came from the neigh- 
borhood of Wilmington, Delaware. | 

At Long Beach, which is further south, and reached 
by ashort branch line, I met with an adventure. It is 
evidently a place of plain living, no large hotel, but 
many temporary-looking small houses for the camp meet- 
ings, conferences, and a ‘‘ Chautauqua’’ held here in 
summer. Out on the pier I made acquaintance with a 
man, who, on my saying I was from Philadelphia, said his 
father had dealt with Sharpless & Bros., and other Quaker 
firms of that city ; and then, much to my surprise, said 
that he himself was a Quaker. Both his father and 
mother were Friends, the family on one side, the Smiths, 
having come from Nantucket, and on the other from 
Virginia. They were related to the Coffins. He came 
here, I think, from Iowa, and is a member of the 
‘* Friends’ Church.’’ The first yearly meeting on this 
coast, of the Society, was held at Whittier last year, and 


| the second is to be held this year, at which it is thought 


a Discipline will be adopted. He said that there is a 
total membership of about 7,000 along this coast, and 
that they have churches at the principal points. They 
were having special meetings in the town, and he invited 
me to attend one at 2 o’clock. We had quite a talk 
about the testimonies of Friends. As tothe paid ministry, 
he said that they worded their Discipline something like 
this: ‘‘ The gospel should not be preached for money, 
nor should it suffer for lack of it.”’ Throughout the 
West, isolated members of the old Societies of Friends 
had joined them, and he believed that if they had not 
adopted ‘‘ evangelization,’’ and an aggressive policy, they 
could not have perpetuated a Society. At 2 o’clock, I 
went tothe meeting. The building had a sign ‘ Friends’ 
Church ’’ on the front, and a seating capacity of about one 
hundred. There were only four persons present when I en- 
tered, but the service soon commenced. I was asked to come 
forward and given a book of hymns. The meeting lasted 
one and one-half hours, and the audience had increased 
to ten, of whom seven had something to say. There 
were seven ‘‘ experiences’’ given after the sermon, which 
was upon the ‘‘ Mission and Work of the Holy Spirit,’’ 
a subject particularly fitting for a Quaker meeting, but its 
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treatment was not at all familiar. The minister had 
much to say of his ‘‘ conversion,’’ and ‘‘ consecration,’’ 
and in mentioning an old meeting-house in which he 
preached many years ago, and which had partitions to 
separate the sexes, he showed that he must have come 
from original Quaker stock. In his discourse he said that 
in his preaching he had never written out a sermon, or 
even made notes, except to keep his memory of a text, 
and he did not think it right todo so. 
was over, an old man who had spoken two or three times 
in an eccentric way, came and shook hands with me and 
asked me if I wasa Christian. WhenI replied, ‘‘ I hope 
so,’’ he said, ‘‘ Then why don’t you say so?’’ The 
minister also shook hands, and asked me to come again in 
the evening. They are evidently an aggressive society, 
and are probably destined to increase largely in numbers. 
It may be that the original leaven of Quakerism will im- 
press its future, and have part in its character. 

There is quite a change in temperature, it being colder 
and quite blustery for so sunshiny aday. ‘‘ Old Baldy’’ 
of the San Gabriel range (12,000 feet high), is covered 
with snow to-day,—or it may be hoar frost from the 
clouds which covered it from sight yesterday. 

Los Angeles, Third month 1, 1896. 


H. G. 


QUAKERISM NOT DECLINING. 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Tue publications of the world’s people sometimes say 
that the Society of Friends is dying out, the belief aris- 
ing, no doubt, from the fact that the younger Friends 
have so largely ceased to wear the garments which formerly 
at once distinguished the Quaker from others. The 


Norristown /iera/d says, however, the article probably | 


being written by Ellwood Roberts, a well-known Friend, 
that in the opinion of those best informed on the subject 
inside and outside of the organization, the Society of 
Friends in this country was never more vigorous or fuller 
of vitality than at the present time. The Hera/d adds 
that there is a general awakening to the vital principles 
on which Quakerism is based and these principles are 
making headway in all denominations. 

As the world becomes less selfish the principles of 
Quakerism are bound to grow in favor. The highest 
civilization and right living are exchangeable terms. 
Quakerism is vital because the Quakers, more, perhaps, 
than any other people, carry Christianity into their daily 
lives. Societies of ethical culture and week-day Quaker- 


ism in their essentials practically teach much the same | 


‘thing, and this is what Christ taught. Quakerism is not 
overburdened with theology and it has not made the mis- 


take of substituting theology for the living creed, which | 


is as binding in dealings between men during the week as 
it is in the church pew on Sunday. The changes which 


have gradually come over Quakerism are in externals,—in | 


the cut of garments, in the slow but now almost universal 
recognition among Quakers that music may be an influ- 


ence for good, and in the removal of the meeting house | 


barriers that were once thought necessary for the separa- 
tion of the sexes. 

These slight changes in unimportant matters have at- 
tracted a degree of attention out of all proportion to 
their true significance. It is not the departing outward 


symbols of Quakerism, but the high ideals for humanity 
which it sets up and continues to maintain that must give 
it vitality as long as man needs to get away from the | 
patches of barbarism that cling to him so tenaciously. 
Next summer’s great meeting at Swarthmore of the Quakers 
of America will demonstrate their numerical strength and 
their influence. 





When the meeting | 
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CARLISLE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


General O. O. Howard, in 7he Jndependent, describes the closing 
exe cises of the Carlisle Indian School, (Second month 26 and 27). 
He went to Carlisle, from Washington, in company with Fitz-Hugh 
Lee, (nephew of General Robert E. Lee), ex-governor of Virginia, 
who was in command of part of the detachment of Confederate troops 
that shelled Carlisle, and burned the United States barracks, in the 


evening, on the first day of the Battle of Gettysburg. 


General 
| Howard says: 


| 1 Hap not been to Carlisle before, but Fitz~-Hugh Lee 
had. So he brought out the points of contrast 
between the old and the new. . He told us about 
the burning of the barracks and the shelling of the city. 
| Every inhabitant was curious to see Fitz-Hugh Lee; they 
| hastened to offer him forgiveness, hospitality, and happy 
| greetings. Pennsylvania Quakers do not harbor resent- 
| ments! [There are few Friends at Carlisle. The college 
there, Dickinson, is Methodist ; the county, Cumberland, 
largely Presbyterian.—Eps. 

The chapel room will hold two thousand ; but more 
folks came the first night than had been invited; only 
the graduating class of Indian youth and the Indian 
Band were let in. The chapel was packed, and this in- 
cluded the spacious platform at the front. On that stage 
were the prominent people, Senators, members of the 
House of Representatives, clergymen, generals, official 
personages and laymen of note. The bright faces of the 
graduating pupils held the right front, while the Band, 
about thirty strong, all Indian young men, including the 
leader, himself an Indian student, were in the rear, 
straight before the presiding officer. 

Captain Pratt, the Superintendent, presiding, made 
a few happy welcoming remarks, and introduced the 
speakers. Just after a fervent prayer by a good minister, 
and the Indian music which surprised and animated all 
hearts, and filled them with delight and cheer, I noticed 
a remarkable young Indian, large and tall, on the plat- 
form. I asked him his name. 

** Antonio Apache, sir.’’ 

‘¢ What tribe, Antonio; Pima?’’ 

** Qh no; Chiracahua Apache.’’ 

‘Did you know the old leader of that tribe?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Yes ; Cochise was my uncle.”’ 

‘Who, pray, was your own father ?”’ 

‘* His name was /uan.”’ 

Imagine my astonishment. Juan was the Indian, 

_ Cochise’s brother, that rode so furiously into ‘‘ Cochise 
stronghold ’’’ when Captain Sladen Jefferds and I were 
penned up there the morning after our entrance into that 
awful den in the Dragon Mountains of Arizona, where 

| we were surrounded by savage men, waiting the decision 
of the great chief who had hitherto for years spared no 
white people, as to whether we should live or die. Juan 

_ at that time, in 1872, early in the morning, in his full 

war-paint, rushed upon our party and appeared grim and 
terrible, like a portentous messenger of destruction ! 

The Independent will recall how we succeeded in abat- 
ing all the fury, and, by God’s help, put Cochise, Juan 
himself, and all those Chiracahua Apaches on a reservation 
| at Sulphur Springs, Arizona, and so vindicated there and 
then, General Grant’s peace policy—making peace with 
the last tribe then at war. 

That boy on this Carlisle platform, /uan's son, was 
present at the peace-making twenty-four years ago, and 
had been captured by an officer ; went to common schools 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere, studied nights, was chosen 
to exhibit Indian goods and relics at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, and now found himself a correspondent for the 
| Chicago press at a Carlisle commencement. I believe 
| Captain Bourke of our cavalry, who has a national repu- 


tation, brought the lad from Arizona and befriended him. 
Like Cochise, over six feet tall, with handsome figure, and 
of pure Indian blood, he spoke in a scholarly fashion the 
best of English, without foreign accent. Indeed, in my 
eyes truth is stranger than fiction. The Lord be praised 
for an object lesson! I introduced him to the audience. 
He made a good speech, urging the young Indian folks to 
become independent of rations and all beggary. He 
used an expression that caused the chairman of the House 
Committee to think him ungrateful. This was it: ‘‘ My 
friends, I want to make my own living, and not have 
meat thrown to me asto adog!’’ ‘The chairman, who 
on the occasion denounced such a sentiment, afterward 
owned that he had misinterpreted the young man. An 
Oneida Indian, named Hill, made a fine address, earnest 
and eloquent. 

Senator Nelson, in his address, poured oil upon the 
troubled waters, and showed how the right help led to in- 
dependence, and dwelt upon the Indian citizenship in his 
own State of Minnesota. General Lee and other 
Southern speakers vied with the Northern in praising this 
object lesson—the learning the English, the progress in 
study, the industrial features, the ‘‘ outing system,’’ and 
the positive economy of it all. Incidentally they in- 
dorsed the old flag with an enthusiasm that made the 
people cheer till the reverberating echoes seemed to shake 
the house. Senator Nelson was a Norwegian born. 
Another strong man from Philadelphia, a German by 


birth, amid his rejoicings, in an eloquent harangue | 


epitomized the grandeur of American citizenship, and 
congratulated the young Indians on their superb ad- 
vantages. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A MINISTER, Dr. N. D. Hillis, quoted in the 7he Jndependent, thinks 
there isa betterment in social conditions, and quotes John Chambers, 
of Philadelphia (a famous Presbyterian minister, now deceased), as 
saying that “‘ in 1825 he went to the funeral of a prominent member of 
his church, and he and the sexton were the only persons who were not 
in danger of falling into the grave through drunkenness. On the 
next Sunday he told his people that he would never again officiate at a 
funeral of a church member where liquor was freely distributed.’’ 


—The increasing use of the Revised Version of the Bible is illus- 
trated by the fact that the Convocation of York (England) at its late 
meeting appointed a committee to make a selection of passages which 
may be read from it in church instead of the corresponding passages of 
the Authorized Version. In the Anglican Church it requires special 
permission to use anything but the old version. Probably few of our 
readers have had their attention called to the fact that the Apocrypha 
has just been completed in the Revised Version. —Jndependent. 


—Recent archzological discoveries along the valley of the Ten- 
nessee river in northern Alabama have led to the belief that the region 
was once inhabited by cliff dwellers, and an expedition from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is soon to explore the caves in that region. 
Prof. Mercer will head the expedition, and it is believed that valuable 
discoveries will be made. Many specimens of ancient pottery believed 
to have belonged to the cliff dwellers have recently been found in the 
caves along the Tennessee. 


—There are only two survivors in France of Napoleon’s “ Grand 
Army,’’ and one of them, named Baillod, was recently decorated by 
President Faure with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Baillod is 
one hundred and three years old, and still reasonably active, though 
after the battle of Waterloo he was discharged from the army as a 
consumptive. 


—We cannot congratulate Mr. Ballington Booth on his choice of 
name for his new movement, ‘‘ God’s American Volunteers.’’ We do 
not like to have the name of the Deity brought into a title to be used 
very often flippantly, as it will be in the description of a popular organi- 
zation. It will tend, we believe, to irreverence, and does not seem to 
us from any point of view a happy designation. —/ndependent. 


—Feeling has been aroused in medical circles in England by the 
regulations recently issued for the Twelfth International Medical Con- 
gress to be held in Eighth month, 1897, at Moscow, as follows : 
** French is recognized as the official language of the congress for all 
international relations. At the general assemblies speeches may be 
delivered in other European languages. The sectional papers and dis- 
cussions must be either in French, German, or Russian.” 
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—Appendicitis, according to Professor Dieulafoy, of Paris, is gen- 
erally due to the progressive formation of a calculus analogous to the 
stones formed in the liver and kidneys. He thinks his theory is con- 
firmed by some recent experiments in which appendicitis was produced 
by surgical means in rabbits. So let us enjoy our grapes and raisins 
without visions of the surgeon’s knife. — /ndependent. 


—The city of Montpellier, in France, has given peremptory orders 
that no article of food shall be delivered by the grocers and butchers of 
that town, unless it is wrapped up in clean wrapping-paper, and that 
paper must not be colored. 

—The Assistant Postmaster-General has lately decided that the 
authorities of insane asylums have the right to withhold letters to pa- 
tients when it seems necessary. 


—The Emperor and Empress of Russia were obliged by their 
court etiquette and the custom of the country to remain within their 
dominions for twelve months after the death of the late Czar, but they 
are intending to make an extended tour next summer. They will 
leave St. Petersburg about the middle of June for Copenhagen, and 
after a brief visit to the King and Queen of Denmark will go to Eng- 
land, arriving in London at the beginning of July. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

NUMEROUS expeditions, according to the newspaper reports, have been 
fitted out in this country to aid the Cubans, but those suspected are 
closely watched by the Government officials, and several have been 
detected and frustrated. Gen. Weyler, the Spanish commander, is 
now criticised in Spain for not accomplishing more ; he is said to have 
explained privately that the close watch in this country upon his ac- 
tions, prevented him from exercising the severity expected of him. 
Engagements between his troops aud the rebellious forces continue to 
be reported, but without important result. 


IN the United States Senate, on the 23d, action which was taken is 
considered equivalent to laying aside the resolutions acknowledging the 
‘* belligerent rights’? of the Cubans. The report of the Conference 
Committee accepting the House resolutions was disagreed to, and they 
were sent back to another conference. 


GOVERNOR MorTON of New York, on the 23d, signed what is 
known in that State as the “‘ Raines ” liquor bill. It establishes a new 
system of regulating the sale of liquor, the licenses being much in- 
creased in cost. One-third of the revenue thus derived will go to the 
State, and two-thirds to the municipality where the liquor is sold. 
There has been much opposition to the bill, mostly from the cities. 


THE question of the admission of women as “ lay” delegates to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is being 
voted on in the different Annual Conferences. That of Philadelphia, 
which adjourned last week, voted favorably, and so also has that of 
Wilmington, (Del.), which includes the State of Delaware and the 
‘* Eastern Shore.’ Two conferences of Kansas have voted to the 
same effect unanimously. (The Annual Conferences, now voting on 
the subject, are composed of ministers only. ) 


THoMAS HUGHEs, the English author, well-known to many by his 
book, ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby,” died at Brighton, 
England, on the 23d, aged 73 years. He was in this country in 1870 
and 1880. On the latter occasion he visited Swarthmore College, and 
made a brief address. He was in Parliament from 1865 to 1874, and 
has been a county court judge since 1882. 


THE English expedition for Upper Egypt and the Soudan has left 
Cairo. It is now reported improbable that peace will be concluded 
by Italy with the Abyssinians, owing to the demands for money made 
by King Menelek. Italy will refuse the payment of any money in- 
demnity. 

AN explosion of gas in the Berwind-White mine at Dubois, Pa., 
23d, resulted in the death of 13 or 14 miners, and two men were 
killed by an explosion at the Adrian mines, eight miles south of that 
place. 


IT appears that the English Government is inclined to a settlement 
of the Venezuelan difficulty. It is now stated that it has agreed to re- 
duce to $5,000, (a nominal sum), what is called the ‘* Yuruan claim,” 
and that Venezuela will pay this. It is also said that negotiations for 
the arbitration of the Venezuelan dispute between England and the 
United States are proceeding favorably. 


THE Emperor and Empress of Germany started on the 23d for 


Genoa, where they will embark on the yacht Hohenzollern for a cruise 
of the Mediterranean. 


‘ There’s many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart.’’ 
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WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., 


Beniamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
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CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES 
THERMOMETERS. 


“CLEARING-UP SALE OF LADIES’ 
AND CHILDREN'S 


Fine Shoes. 


Prices one-fourth and one-third off for the month. 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch) Phila. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


_ William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 
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Gloves. 





EQUIPOISE WAIST 


t substitute for the corset, 


constructed on hygienic princi- 


Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
e Baby Outfits. Orders 
promptly attended to. 
M. H. SPEAKMAN, 


. A. Smith, 
1029 Walnut St. 





AT 77c. PER PAIR 


d pay the postage. 


The newest shades in tan for Sprin 


included, and every pair is ese 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods, 


Philadelphia. 











dially invited. 


| 10, 1896, at 8 o'clock. 
| will be presented for consideration : 


| invited. 


| Green St. Meeting, Fourth month 12; 
| ford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The regular meeting of the Philanthropic 
Committee of New York Monthly Meeting will 
be held in the meeting-house, in Brooklyn, 
Sixth-day, Fourth month 3, at8 p.m. Special 
subject : Free Kindergartens. Supper at 6.30 


| p. m., followed by the usual social meeting. 


Joun Wm. HuTCHINSON, Chairman. 
LeAH H. MILLER, Secretary. 





*,.* A conference of teachers, parents, school 
committees, and others, will be held under the 
care of the Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh-day, Fourth 


| month 11, at Race Street meeting-house, at 10 


a.m. Subject : A review of Dr. Stanley Hall’s 
Lecture of Second month 1, by Dr. Charles 
DeGarmo, and Mary J. Elliott. 
All interested are invited to participate, 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 
*,* To-morrow (Third month 29) being the 
fifth First-day of the month, Friends are invited 


| to attend the religious meeting at the Home for 


Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 


avenues, at 3 p- m. 





*,* Circular meeting at Providence, Dela- 
ware Co., Fourth month §, at 3 o’clock. 
ANNA M. HArvey, Clerk. 





*,* Haddonfield First- “ei School Union will 
be held at Moorestown, N. J., Third month 28, 
1896, at 10 o'clock, a, m. 

Subject for consideration: How can we best 
interest the children under our care, that they 


| may have lasting impressions as held by Friends ? 


All interested in First-day school work are cor- 


OHN M. LIPPINCOTT, ; 
Many ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 

*.* A Friends’ Conference, under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, will be held n the 
meeting-house, at Bristol, Bucks county, Pa., 
on First-day, Third month 29, 1896, at 2.30 
p.m. Subject: Temperance and Tobacco. 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 
SUSANNA RIcu, Clerk. 





*,* A social meeting under the care of the 
Committee to promote the best interests of the 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will be held in the parlor and 
library, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day 
evening, Third month 27, from 8 to 10 o'clock. 
All Friends are invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Davip L. LuKeEns, Clerk. 


*.* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day 


| School Union will be held in Race Street meet- 


ing-house, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
The following question 


** Is it desirable to continue the present man- 


| ner of preparing our Lesson Leaves, or should 
| we return to the International Series ?” 


All interested in First day School work are 
Isaac H. HILLBoRN, Clerk 
Anna K. Way, \ — 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: Reading Meeting, Third month 29 ; 
Frank- 


Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk. 





*,* The next regular meeting of the Young 
Temperance Workers of West Philadelphia, 
will be held at the meeting-house, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, 
Fourth month 18, at 8 o’clock sharp. Interest- 
ing exercises have been prepared, including a 
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debate on the question : resolved, ‘* This Coun- 


try isnot a Christian Nation.” Six good de- 
baters will take part in this discussion, and it 
will afterwards be thrown open to the meeting. 
It is hoped that we will have a large attendance. 
Epwarp C. Dixon, President. 
Bessiz M. RoBERTS, Secretary. 

*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
occur as follows : 

28. Haddonfield. 

#,* The Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting is desirous of corre- 
sponding with Friends (in this quarter) en- 
gaged in charitable work, with the view of 
systematizing report of same. Address 

ANNA K. Way, 

1520 N. 2oth st. 
RACHEL A. CHILD, 

2124 Green st. 


Clerks. 


*.* The time for holding the Preparative 
Meeting of New York has been changed, so 
that hereafter it is to be held at the close of the 
First-day morning meeting next preceding each 
monthly meeting. 

Gro. A. McDowWELL, 
Harriett Cox McDowELt, ' Clerks. 

*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitice of New York Yearly Meeting : 

FourRTH MONTH: 

5. Poughkeepsie. 

Orange. 

12. Albany. 

19. Jerusalem. 
FIFTH MONTH: 

3. Sing Sing. 

10. Amawalk. 


“al Nearly a IW». 
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a say it’s best. 
P . Once tried you'll so decide. 
«lf 


GLECTRO-G8 CON is unlike any other 
silver polish. 

Send for ‘trial quantity or box 

paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everyw 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 
72 John $t., New York. 


“Southern Quakers and Slavery,” 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKS, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins University Historical Series.) 
The planting and extension of Quakerism in the 
South. Quaker social life. Their testimony against 


War and yn ® Settlements in the West and de- 
cline in the So’ 


Pris. $2.00. 414 pages, 8vo. 
KIRK BROWN, Agent, 


1813 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


**Lyrics of Quakerism. ” 


Seventy poems. 276 pages, _ peminemete illustrated. 
Desirable for library or tab le; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1.50 and $1.25, according to t to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLW ERTS, 
slenanean: Penna. 


For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open come, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordiall 
invited to avail themselves of the facilities afford 
those — —— the city and a heel Friends 
= 


The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, i 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS gg 


~ 


\eMELY 


@k85 WILLIAM HEACOCK, Q@> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
. Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


saan Attended To. 
1125 Sheafft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


736 one Garden 8t., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 Spring Gerson 
Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N, !Oth St. Phila. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 
Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


with all its contents, she will continue work at 
1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
4&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited by William Edward 1urner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 


Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


A Bedstead. 


White enamelled iron, neat and clean, with 
brass trimmings, woven wire springs, $5. 
The best article at the price within our know- 
ledge. 

AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 


You want the right shape 


besides. 


We'll send you the 


Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


‘DREER’S | 


RELIABLE 


: Seeds, Plants&Bulbs 


= 5 are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk = 

= poor ones when the best cost no more, Send = 

2 postage in for Dreer’s Garden Calendar = 

= for 1896 —richly illustrated ; two colored plates = 

= on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
Philadelphia. 
FRGnensnnnneeeeeneeseeneeneeeseeeeenauenennagnneunaueeauaansansunsnusussusids 


pheeusenanecncnes 


(Michell’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed.) 
FRESH TESTED RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


at moderate prices. Also a very large stock 
of IMPLEMENTS and EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN. Illustrated catalogue free. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 


cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections mate in all parts of 


sis bees 
Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosurH WEBSTER Wa. WEBSTER, 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


TACOMA anv 
SEATTLE 


VMIORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 





TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
AEFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON. 


Desks 


Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest im- 
provements, were $40—maker failed— 
NOW $20 —dut limited number to be had. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


TACOMA, 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneraL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ete, 
Laterest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, ry and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Danie} Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee: Wm. H. pokey, ree Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


mnmw fTRUST CO. 


Mxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
. Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitos, 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 

WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. 

FRANCIS I. GowEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO®, 

GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON. 

HENRY TATNALL, 


EFFINGHAM 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DusteaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Punety Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over Toaez MitLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 
. - - DIRECTORS... 
N, Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Bally, George Lee, 





Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 

Francis R Cope, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. 


Thomas Williams,Jr., John W. Biddle, 

G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Henry Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINI§- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Nonene of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Ass. t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


AU 


e. ; 
NEWPORT'S BECTIEED 


ESTABLISHED 16874. 
Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 
list, regardless of selling price, viz: $42.20 per ton. 


e ASH PRICE AT THE WORKS, WILLOW GROVE, PA,, $33. 
Mudge Patent Canner 


“s 


The Quickest, Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 

* Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

oe for transportation may be suc- 

> eithe: with or without sugar, 

med )yerson can succersfully operate. 

Pri particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 





